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PROBLEMS OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION! 


We are accustomed to say that the machinery of government 
incorporated in the charters of the early American cities, as in the 
federal and state constitutions, was worked out by men who were 
strongly under the influence of the historians and doctrinaires of 
the eighteenth century. The most significant representative of 
these men is Thomas Jefferson, whose foresight and genius we 
are here to commemorate, and their most telling phrase is the 
familiar opening that “all men are created free and equal.” 

We are only now, however, beginning to suspect that the 
present admitted failure in municipal administration, the so-called 
‘shame of American cities,” may be largely due to the inadequacy 
of those eighteenth-century ideals, with the breakdown of the 
machinery which they provided, and further, to the weakness 
inherent in the historic and doctrinaire method when it attempts 
to deal with growing and human institutions. 

These men were the legitimate successors of the seventeenth- 
century Puritans in their devotion to pure principle, but they had 
read poets and philosophers unknown to the Pilgrim fathers, and 
represented that first type of humanitarian who loves the people 
without really knowing them, which is by no means an impossible 
achievement. “ The love of those whom a man does not know is 


quite as elemental a sentiment as the love of those whom a man 
does know,” but with this difference that he expects the people 


1An address delivered at the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
Department of Politics, September, 1904. 
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whom he does not know to forswear altogether the right of going 
their own way, and to be convinced of the beauty and value of 
his way. 

Because their idealism was of the type that is afraid of experi- 
ence, these founders of our American cities refused to look at the 
difficulties and blunders which a self-governing people was sure 
to encounter, and insisted that the people would walk only in the 
paths of justice and righteousness. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that they should have remained quite untouched by that worldly 
wisdom which counsels us to know life as it is, and by that very 
modern belief that, if the world is ever right at all, it must go 
right in its own way. 

A man of this generation easily discerns the crudeness of that 
eighteenth-century conception of essentially unprogressive human 
inborn rights of man,” 


nature, in all the empty dignity of its 
because he has grown familiar with a more passionate human 
creed, with the modern evolutionary conception of the slowly 
advancing race whose rights are not “inalienable,” but are hard- 
won in the tragic processes of civilization. Were self-government 
to be inaugurated by the advanced men of the present moment, as 
the founders were doubtless the advanced men of their time, they 
would make the most careful research into those early organiza- 
tions of village communities, folkmotes, and muirs, those primary 
cells of both social and political organization where the people 
knew no difference between the two, but quite simply met to con- 
sider in common discussion all that concerned their common life. 
They would investigate the craft guilds and artels, which com- 
bined government with daily occupation, as did the self-governing 
university and free town. They would seek for the connection 
between the liberty-loving medieval city and its free creative 
architecture, that most social of all the arts. 

But our eighteenth-century idealists, unconscious of the com- 
pulsions of origins and of the fact that self-government had an 
origin of its own, timidly took the English law as their prototype, 
“whose very root is in the relation between sovereign and sub- 
ject, between lawmaker and those whom the law restrains,” and 
which has traditionally concerned itself more with the guarding 
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of prerogative and with the rights of property than with the 
spontaneous life of the people. They serenely incorporated laws 
and survivals which registered the successful struggle of the 
barons against the aggression of the sovereign, although the new 
country lacked both nobles and kings. Misled by the name of 
government, they founded their new cities by an involuntary 
reference to a lower social state than that which they actually saw 
about them. They depended upon penalties, coercion, compulsion, 
and remnants of military codes to hold the community together; 
and it may be possible to trace much of the maladministration of 
our cities to these survivals, to the fact that our early democracy 
was a moral romanticism, rather than a well-grounded belief in 
social capacity and in the efficiency of the popular will. 

It has further happened that, as the machinery, groaning 
under the pressure of the new social demand put upon it, has 
broken down from time to time, we have mended it by giving 
more power to administrative officers, distrusting still further the 
will of the people. We are willing to cut off the dislocated part, 
or tighten the gearing, but we are afraid to substitute a machine 
of newer invention and greater capacity. 

A little examination will easily show that, in spite of the fine 
phrases of the founders, the government became an entity by 
itself away from the daily life of the people; not meant to be set 
off against them with power to oppress, as in the case of the tra- 
ditional European governments, but simply because its machinery 
was so largely copied from the historic governments, which did 
distrust the people, that ‘t failed to provide the vehicle for a vital 
and genuinely organized expression of the popular will. The 
founders carefully defined what was germane to government and 
that which was quite outside its realm; whereas the very crux of 
local self-government, as has been well said, is involved in the 
“right locally to determine the scope of the local government,” 
in response to the local needs as they arise. 

They were anxious to keep the strings in the hands of the 
good and professedly public-spirited, because, having staked so 
much upon the people, whom they really knew so little, they 
became eager that they should appear well, and should not be 
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given enough power to enable them to betray their weaknesses ; 
as a kind lady may permit herself to give a tramp five cents, 
believing that, although he may spend it for drink, he cannot get 
very drunk upon so small a sum. 

All might have gone well upon this doctrinaire plan, as it 
still does in many country places, if there had not been a phe- 
nomenally rapid growth in cities upon an entirely changed basis. 
Multitudes of men were suddenly brought together in response 
to the nineteenth-century concentration of industry and com- 
merce —a purely impersonal tie; whereas the eighteenth-century 
city attracted the country people in response to the more normal 
and slowly formed ties of domestic service, family affection, and 
apprenticeship. Added to this unprecedented growth from indus- 
trial causes, we have in American cities multitudes of immigrants, 
coming in successive migrations, often breaking social ties which 
are as old as the human family, and renouncing customs which 
may be traced to the habits of primitive man. Both the country- 
bred and immigrant city-dwellers would be ready to adapt them- 
selves to a new and vigorous civic life founded upon a synthesis 
of their social needs, but framers of our carefully prepared city 
charters did not provide for this expanding demand at the points 
of congestion. They did not foresee that after the universal fran- 
chise has once been granted, social needs and ideals are bound to 
enter in as legitimate objects of political action; while, on the 
other hand, the only people in a democracy who can legitimately 
become the objects of repressive government are those who are 
too underdeveloped to use the franchise, or those who have for- 
feited their right to full citizenship. We have, therefore, a muni- 
cipal administratton in America which is largely reduced to the 
administration of restrictive measures. The people who come 
most directly in contact with its executive officials, who are the 
legitimate objects of its control, are the vicious, who need to be 
repressed; the poor and semidependent, who appeal to it in their 
dire need; or, from quite the reverse reason, those who are trying 
to avoid an undue taxation, resenting the fact that they should be 
made to support that which, from the nature of the case, is too 
barren to excite their real enthusiasm. 
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The instinctive protest against this mechanical method of 
civic control, with the lack of adjustment between the natural 
democratic impulse and the fixed external condition, inevitably 
produces the indifferent citizen and the so-called “ professional 
politician ;”’ the first who, because he is not vicious, feels that the 
real processes of government do not concern him, and wishes only 
to be let alone; and the other who easily adapts himself to an 
illegal avoidance of the external fixed conditions by assuming 
that those conditions have been settled by doctrinaires who did 
not in the least understand the people, while he, the politician, 
makes his appeal beyond those to the real desires of the people 
themselves. He is thus not only the “ people’s friend,” but their 
interpreter. It is interesting to note how often simple people refer 
to “them,” meaning the good and great who govern, but do not 
understand, and to “him,” meaning the alderman who represents 
them in these incomprehensible halls of state, as an ambassador 
to a foreign country to whose borders they could not possibly 
penetrate and whose language they do not speak. 

In addition to this difficulty, inherent in the difference between 
the traditional and actual situation, is another, which constantly 
arises on the purely administrative side. The traditional govern- 
ments which the founders had copied, in proceeding to define the 
vicious by fixed standards from the good, and then to legislate 
against them, had enforced these restrictive measures by trained 
officials, usually with a military background. In a democracy, 
however, the officers intrusted with the enforcement of this 
restrictive legislation, if not actually elected by the people them- 
selves, are still the appointees of those thus elected, and are 
therefore good-natured men who have made friends by their kind- 
ness and social qualities. 

The carrying out of repressive legislation, the remnant of a 
military state of society, is, in a democracy, at last put into the 
hands of men who have attained office because of political “ pull,” 
and the repressive measures must be enforced by those sympa- 
thizing with and belonging to the people against whom the 
measures operate. This anomalous situation produces almost 
inevitably one result: that the police authorities themselves are 
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turned into allies of vice and crime, as may be illustrated from 
almost any of the large American cities in the relation existing 
between the police force and the gambling and other illicit life. 
The officers are often flatly told that the enforcement of an ordi- 
nance which the better element of the city has insisted upon 
passing is impossible; that they are expected only to control the 
robbery and crime that so often associate themselves with vice. 
As Mr. Wilcox has pointed out in The American City, public 
sentiment itself assumes a certain hypocrisy, and in the end we 
have “the abnormal conditions which are created when vice is 
protected by the authorities;’’ in the very worst cases there 
develops a sort of municipal blackmail in which the administra- 
tion itself profits by the violation of law. The officer is thor- 
oughly confused by the human element in the situation, and his 
very kindness and human understanding are that which leads to 
his downfall. 

There is no doubt that the reasonableness of keeping the 
saloons in lower New York open on Sunday was apparent to the 
policemen on the East Side force long before it dawned upon the 
reform administration, and yet that the policemen were allowed to 
connive at law-breaking was the cause of their corruption and 
downfall. 

In order to meet this situation, there is almost inevitably 
developed a politician of the corrupt type so familiar in American 
cities, who has become successful because he has made friends 
with the vicious. The semi-criminal, who are constantly brought 
in contact with administrative government, are naturally much 
interested in its operations, and, having much at stake, as a matter 
of course attend the primaries and all the other election processes 
which so quickly bore the good citizen whose interest in them is a 
self-imposed duty. To illustrate: It is a matter of much moment 
to a gambler whether there is to be a “ wide-open town” or not; 
it means the success or failure of his business; it involves not only 
the pleasure, but the livelihood of all his friends. He naturally 
attends to the election of the alderman, and to the appointment 
and retention of the policeman; he is found at the caucus “every 
time,’ and would be much amused if he were praised for the 
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performance of his civic duty. But because he and the others who 
are concerned in semi-illicit business do attend the primaries, the 
corrupt politician is nominated over and over again. 

As this type of politician is successful from his alliance with 
crime, there also inevitably arises from time to time a so-called 
reformer, who is shocked to discover this state of affairs, this 
easy partnership between vice and administrative government. 
He dramatically uncovers the situation, and arouses great indig- 
nation against it on the part of the good citizen. If this indigna- 
tion is enough, he creates a political fervor which constitutes a 
claim upon public gratitude. In portraying the evil he is fighting, 
he does not recognize, or at least does not make clear, all the 
human kindness upon which it has grown. [n his speeches he 
inevitably offends a popular audience, who know that the political 
evil exists in all degrees and forms of human weakness, but who 
also know that these evils are by no means always hideous. They 
resent his overdrawn pictures of vice and of the life of the vicious; 
their sense of fair play, and their deep-rooted desire for charity 
and justice, are outraged. 

If I may illustrate from a personal experience: Some years 
ago a famous New York reformer came to Chicago to tell us of 
his phenomenal success and his trenchant methods of dealing with 
the city “ gambling hells,”’ as he chose to call them. He proceeded 
to describe the criminals of lower New York in terms and phrases 
which struck at least one of his auditors as sheer blasphemy 
against our common human nature. I thought of the criminals 
whom I knew, of the gambler for whom each Saturday I regularly 
collected his weekly wage of $24, keeping $18 for his wife and 
children, and giving him $6 on Monday morning. His despairing 
statement, “ The thing is growing on me, and I can never give it 
up,”’ was the cry of a man who, through much tribulation, had at 
least kept the loyal intention. I recalled three girls who had come 
to me with a paltry sum of money collected from the pawn and 
sale of their tawdry finery, that one of their number might be 
spared a death in the almshouse and have that wretched comfort 
during the closing weeks of her outcast life. I recalled the first 
murderer whom I had ever known—a young man who was 
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singing his baby to sleep, and stopped to lay it in its cradle before 
he rushed down-stairs into his father’s saloon, to scatter the gang 
of boys who were teasing the old man by giving him orders in 
English which he could not understand, and refusing to pay for 
the drinks which they had consumed, but technically had not 
ordered. 

For one short moment I saw the situation from the point of 
view of humbler people, who sin often through weakness and 
passion, but seldom through hardness of heart; and I felt that 
such sweeping condemnations and conclusions as the speaker was 
pouring forth could never be accounted for righteousness in a 
democratic community. 

The policeman who makes terms with vice, and almost 
inevitably slides into making gain from vice, merely represents 
the type of politician who is living off the weakness of his fellows, 
as the overzealous reformer, who exaggerates vice until the public 
is scared and awestruck, represents the type of politician who is 
living off the timidity of his fellows. With the lack of civic 
machinery for simple democratic expression, for a direct dealing 
with human nature as it is, we seem doomed to one type or the 
other —corruptionists or anti-crime committees. And one sort 
or the other we shall continue to have so long as we distrust the 
very energy of existence, the craving for enjoyment, the pushing 
of vital forces, the very right of every citizen to be what he is, 
without pretense or assumption of virtues which he does not really 
admire himself, but which he imagines to have been set up as a 
standard somewhere else by the virtuous whom he does not know. 
That old Frankenstein, that ideal man of the eighteenth century, 
is still haunting us, although he never existed save in the brain of 
the doctrinaire. 

This dramatic and feverish triumph of the self-seeker, see- 
sawing with that of the interested reformer, does more than 
anything else, perhaps, to keep the American citizen away from 
the ideals of genuine evolutionary democracy. Whereas repress- 
ive government, from the nature of the case, has to do with the 
wicked, who are happily always in a minority in the community, a 
normal government would have to do with the great majority of 
the population in their normal relations to each other. 
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After all, the daring of the so-called “slum politician,’’ when 
he ventures his success upon an appeal to human sentiment and 
generosity, has something fine about it. It often results in an 
alliance of the popular politician with the least desirable type of 
trades-unionist, as the reformer who stands for an honest business 
administration becomes allied with the type of business man 
whose chief concern it is to guard his treasure and to prevent a 
rise in taxation. 

May I use, in illustration of the last two statements, the great 
strike in the Chicago Stock Yards which occurred a few weeks 
ago? The immediate object of the strike was the protection of the 
wages of the unskilled men from a cut of one cent per hour, 
although of course the unions of skilled men felt that this first 
invasion of the wages, increased through the efforts of the unions, 
would be but the entering wedge of an attempt to cut wages in all 
the trades represented in the Stock Yards. Owing to the refusal 
on the part of the unions to accept the arbitration very tardily 
offered by the packers, and to their failure to carry out the terms 
of the contract which they made ten days later, the strike in its 
early stages completely lost the sympathy of that iarge part of the 
public dominated by ideals of business honor and fair dealing, and 
of that growing body of organized labor which is steadily advan- 
cing in a regard for the validity of the contract and cherishing the 
hope that in time the trades unions may universally attain an 
accredited business standing. 

The leaders, after the first ten days, were therefore forced to 
make the most of the purely human appeal which lay in the situa- 
tion itself, that thirty thousand men, including the allied trades, 
were losing weeks of wages and savings, with a possible chance of 
the destruction of their unions, on behalf of the unskilled, the 
newly arrived Poles and Lithuanians who had not yet learned to 
look out for themselves. Owing to the irregular and limited 
hours of work—a condition quite like that prevailing on the 
London Docks before the great strike of the dockers—the 
weekly wage of these unskilled men was exceptionally low, and 
the plea was based almost wholly upon the duty of the strong to 
the weak. A chivalric call was issued that the standard of life 
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might be raised to that designated as American, and that this 
mass of unskilled men might secure an education for their chil- 
dren. Of course, no other appeal could have been so strong as 
this purely human one, which united for weeks thousands of men 
of a score of nationalities into that solidarity which comes only 
through a self-sacrificing devotion to an absorbing cause. 

The strike involved much suffering and many unforeseen com- 
plications. At the end of eight weeks the union leaders made the 
best terms possible, which, though the skilled workers were guar- 
anteed against reduction in wages, made no provision for the 
unskilled, in whose behalf the strike had been at first undertaken. 
Although the hard-pressed union leaders were willing to make 
this concession, the local politicians in the meanwhile had seen the 
great value of the human sentiment, which bases its appeal on the 
need of the “under dog,” and which had successfully united this 
mass of skilled men into a new comradeship with those whom 
they had lately learned to call compatriots. It was infinitely more 
valuable than any merely political cry, and the fact that the final 
terms of settlement were submitted to a referendum vote at once 
gave the local politicians a chance to avail themselves of this big, 
loosely defined sympathy. They did this in so dramatic a manner 
that they almost succeeded, solely upon that appeal, in taking the 
strike out of the hands of the legitimate officers and using it to 
further their own political ends. 

The situation would have been a typical one, exemplifying the 
real aim of popular government, with its concern for primitive 
needs, forced to seek expression outside of the organized channels 
of government, if the militia could have been called in to support 
the situation, and thus have placed government even more dra- 
matically on the side of the opposition. The comparative lack of 
violence on the part of the striking workmen gave no chance for 
the bringing in of the militia, much to the disappointment of the 
politicians, who, of course, would have been glad to have put the 
odium of this traditional opposition of government to the wishes 
of the people, which has always been dramatically embodied in 
the soldier, upon the political party dominating the state, but not 


the city. It would have given the city politician an excellent 
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opportunity to show the concern of himself and his party for the 
real people, as over against the attitude of the party dominating 
the state. But because the militia was not called his scheme fell 
through, and the legitimate strike leaders, although they passed 
through much tribulation because of the political interference, did 
not eventually lose control. 

The situation in the Chicago Stock Yards is an excellent epit- 
ome of the fact that government so often finds itself, not only in 
opposition to the expressed will of the people making the demand 
at the moment, but apparently against the best instincts of the 
mass of the citizens as a whole. 

For years the city administrations, one after another, have 
protected the money interests invested in the Stock Yards, so 
that none of the sanitary ordinances have ever been properly 
enforced, until the sickening stench and the scum on the branch 
of the river known as “ Bubbly Creek” at times make that section 
of the city unendurable. The smoke ordinances are openly 
ignored; nor did the city meat inspector ever seriously interfere 
with business, as a recent civil-service investigation has demon- 
strated; while the water-steals for which the Stock Yards finally 
became notorious must have been more or less known to certain 
officials. But all of this merely corrupted a limited number of 
inspectors, and although their corruption was complete and 
involved the entire administration, it did not actually touch large 
numbers of people. During the recent strike, however, twelve 
hundred policemen were called upon to patrol the yards inside and 
out —actual men possessed of human sensibilities. There is no 
doubt that the police inspector of the district thoroughly repre- 
sented the alliance of the City Hall and the business interests, and 
that he did not mean to discover anything which was derogatory 
to the packers, nor to embarrass them in any way during the con- 
duct of the strike. But these twelve hundred men themselves were 
called upon to face a very peculiar situation because of the type of 
men and women who formed the bulk of the strike-breakers, and 
because in the first weeks of the strike these men and women were 
kept constantly inside the yards during day and night. In order 
to hold them there at all, discipline outside the working hours was 
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thoroughly relaxed, and the policemen in charge of the yards, 
while there ostensibly to enforce law and order, were obliged 
every night to connive at prize-fighting, at open gambling, and at 
the most flagrant disregard of decency. They were there, not to 
enforce law and order as it defines itself in the minds of the bulk 
of healthy-minded citizens, but only to keep the strikers from 
molesting the nonunion workers, which was certainly commend- 
able, but after all only part of their real duty. They were shocked 
by the law-breaking which they were ordered to protect, and much 
drawn in sympathy to those whom they were supposed to regard 
as public enemies. An investigator who interviewed one hundred 
policemen found only one who did not frankly extol the restraint 
of the strikers as over against the laxity of the imported men. 
This, of course, was an extreme case, brought about by the 
unusual and peculiar type of the imported strike-breakers, of 
which there is much trustworthy evidence, incorporated in affida- 
vits submitted to the mayor of Chicago. 

It was hard for a patriot not to feel jealous of the trades 
unions and of the enthusiasm of those newly arrived citizens. 
They poured out their gratitude and affection upon this first big, 
friendly force which had offered them help in their desperate 
struggle in a new world. This devotion, this comradeship and 
fine esprit de corps, should have been won by the government 
itself from these scared and untrained citizens. The union was 
that which had concerned itself with real life, shelter, a chance to 
work, and bread for their children. It had come to them in a 
language they could understand, and through men with interests 
akin to their own, and it gave them their first chance to express 
themselves through a democratic vote, to register by a ballot their 
real opinion upon a very important matter. 

They used the referendum vote, the latest and perhaps most 
clever device of democratic government, and yet they were using 
it to decide a question which the government presupposed to be 
quite outside its realm. When they left the old country, the gov- 
ernment of America held their deepest hopes and represented that 
which they believed would obtain for them an opportunity for 
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that fulness of life which had been denied them in the lands of 
oppressive government. 

It is a curious commentary on the fact that we have not yet 
attained self-government, when the real and legitimate objects of 
men’s desires must still be incorporated in those voluntary groups, 
for which the government, when it does its best, can afford only 
protection from interference. As the religious revivalist looks 
with longing upon the fervor of a single-tax meeting, and as the 
orthodox Jew sees his son ignoring the Yom Kippur, and pouring 
all his religious fervor, his precious zeal for righteousness which 
has been gathered through the centuries, into the Socialist Labor 
Party, so a patriot finds himself exclaiming, like Browning’s 
Andrea del Sarto: “ Ah, but what do they, what do they, to please 
you more?”’ 

So timid are American cities in dealing with this perfectly 
reasonable subject of wages in its relation to municipal employees 
that when they do prescribe a minimum wage for city contract 
work, they allow it to fall into the hands of the petty politician 
and to become part of a political game, making no effort to give 
it a dignified treatment in relation to cost of living and to margin 
of leisure. In this the English cities have anticipated us, both as 
to time and legitimate procedure. Have Americans formed a 
sort of “imperialism of virtue,’ holding on to the preconceived 
ideas of self-government, and insisting that they must fit all the 
people who come to our shores, even although we crush the most 
promising bits of self-government and self-expression in the 
process? Is the American’s attitude toward self-government like 
that of his British cousin toward Anglo-Saxon civilization, save 
that he goes forth to rule all the nations of the earth by one 
pattern, whether it fits or not, while we sit at home and bid them 
to rule themselves by one set pattern? Both of us many times 
ruining the most precious experiments which embody ages of 
travail and experience. 

In the midst of the city, which at moments seems to stand only 
for the triumph of the strongest, the successful exploitation of 
the weak, the ruthlessness and hidden crime which follow in the 
wake of the struggle for mere existence on its lowest terms, there 
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come daily accretions of simple people, who carry in their hearts 
the desire for mere goodness, who regularly deplete their scanty 
livelihood in response to a primitive pity, and who, independently 
of the religions which they have professed, of the wrongs which 
they have suffered, or of the fixed morality which they have been 
taught, have an unquenchable desire that charity and simple 
justice shall regulate men’s relations. 

This disinterestedness, although as yet an intangible ideal, is 
taking hold of men’s hopes and imaginations in every direction. 
Even now we only dimly comprehend the strength and irresistible 
power of those “ universal and imperious ideals which are formed 
in the depths of anonymous life,’’ and which the people insist shall 
come to realization, not because they have been tested by logic or 
history, but because the mass of men are eager that they should 
be tried, should be made a living experience in time and in reality. 

In this country it seems to be only the politician at the bottom, 
the man nearest the people, who understands this. He often plays 
upon it and betrays it, but he at least knows it is there. 

This is perhaps easily explained, for, after all, the man in this 
century who realizes human equality is not he who repeats the 
formula of the eighteenth century, but he who has learned, if I 
‘idea of equality is 


‘ 


may quote again from Mr. Wilcox, that the 
an outgrowth of man’s primary relations in nature. Birth, 
growth, nutrition, reproduction, death, are the great levelers that 
remind us of the essential equality of human life. It is with the 
guarantee of equal opportunities to play our parts well in these 
primary processes, that government is actually concerned,” and 
not merely in the repression of the vicious nor in guarding the 
rights of property. There is no doubt that the rapid growth of 
the Socialist party in all crowded centers is largely due to their 
recognition of those primary needs and experiences which the 
well-established governments so stupidly ignore, and also to the 
fact that they are preaching industrial government to an indus- 
trial age which recognizes it as vital and adapted to its needs. All 
of that devotion, all of that speculative philosophy concerning the 
real issues of life, could, of course, easily be turned into a passion 
for self-government and the development of the national life, if 
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we were really democratic from the modern evolutionary stand- 
point, and did we but hold our town-meetings upon topics that 
most concern us. 

In point of fact, government ignores industrial questions as 
the traditional ostrich hides his head in the sand, for no great 
strike is without its political significance, nor without the attempt 
of political interference, quite as none of the mammoth business 
combinations of manufacturers or distributors are without their 
lobbyists in the city council, unless they are fortunate enough to 
own aldermen outright. It is merely a question as to whether 
industry in relation to government is to be discussed as a matter 
of popular interest and concern at the moment when that relation 
might be modified and controlled, or whether we prefer to wait a 
decade and to read about it later in the magazines, horrified that 
such interference of business with government should have taken 
place. 

Again we see the doctrinaire of the eighteenth century pre- 
ferring to hold to his theory of government and ignoring the 
facts, as over against the open-minded scientist of the present 
day who would scorn to ignore facts because they might disturb 
his theory. 

The two points at which government is developing most 
rapidly at the present moment are naturally the two in which it 
genuinely exercises its function —in relation to the vicious, and 
in relation to the poor and dependent. 

The juvenile courts which the large cities are inaugurating are 
supplied with probation officers, whose duty it is to encourage the 
wavering virtues of the wayward boy, and to keep him out of the 
police courts with their consequent penal institutions—a real 
recognition of social obligation. In one of the most successful of 
these courts, that of Denver, the judge, who can point to a remark- 
able record with the bad boys of the city, plays a veritable game 
with them against the police force, he and the boys undertaking to 
be “good” without the help of repression, and in spite of the 
machinations of the police. For instance, if the boys who have 
been sentenced to the state reform school at Golden deliver them- 
selves without the aid of the sheriff, whose duty it is to take them 
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there, they not only vindicate their manliness and readiness “ to 
take their medicine,’ but they beat the sheriff, who belongs to the 
penal machinery, out of his five-dollar fee, over which fact they 
openly triumph. A simple example, perhaps, but significant of 
the attitude of the well-intentioned toward repressive government. 
As the juvenile courts are beginning to take an interest in the 
social life of the child, in order to prevent arrest, on the same 
principle the reform schools are inaugurating the most advanced 
education in agriculture and manual arts. A bewildered foreign 
parent comes from time to time to Hull House, asking that his 
boy be sent to a school to learn farming, basing his request upon 
the fact that his neighbor’s boy has been sent to “a nice green 
country place.”’ It is carefully explained that the neighbor’s boy 
was bad, and was arrested and sent away because of his badness, 
and it is quite possible sometimes to make clear to the man that the 
city assumes that he is looking out for himself and taking care of 
his own boy; but it ought to be further possible to make him see 
that, if he feels that his son needs the education of a farm school, 
it lies with him to agitate the subject and to vote for the candidate 
who will secure such schools. He might well look amazed, -were 
this advice tendered him, for these questions have never been pre- 
sented to hirn to vote upon. Because he does not easily discuss 
the tariff, or other remote subjects, which the political parties 
present to him from time to time, we assume that he is not to be 
trusted to vote on the education of his child; and in Chicago, at 
least, the school board is not elective. The ancestors of this same 
immigrant, from the days of bows and arrows, doubtless taught 
their children those activities which seemed valuable to them. 
Again, we build enormous city hospitals and almshouses for 
the defective and dependent, but for that great mass of people just 
beyond the line from which they are constantly recruited we do 
practically nothing. We are afraid of the notion of governmental 
function which would minister to the primitive needs of the mass 
of people, although we are quite ready to care for him whom mis- 
fortune or disease has made the exception. It is really the rank 
and file, the average citizen, who is ignored by government, while 
he works out his real problems through other agencies, and is 
scolded for staying at home on election day. 
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PROBLEMS OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


It is comparatively easy to understand the punitive point of 
view, which seeks to suppress, or the philanthropic, which seeks 
to palliate; but it is much more difficult to formulate that city 
government which is adapted to our present normal living. As 
over against the survival of the first two, excellent and necessary 
as they are, we have the many municipal activities of which Mr. 
Shaw has told us, but we have attained them surreptitiously, as 
it were, by means of appointed commissions, through boards of 
health endowed with exceptional powers, or through the energy 
of a mayor who has pushed his executive function beyond the 
charter limit. The people themselves have not voted on these 
measures, and they have lost both the education and the nourish- 
ing of the democratic ideal, which their free discussion would 
have secured and to which they were more entitled than to the 
benefits themselves. 

In the department of social economy in this exposition is an 
enormous copy of Charles Booth’s monumental survey of the 
standard of living for the people of London. From his accom- 
panying twelve volumes may be deduced the occupations of the 
people, with their real wages, their family budget, their culture- 
level, and to a certain extent their recreations and spiritual life. 
If one gives oneself over to a moment of musing on this mass of 
information, so huge and so accurate, one is almost instinctively 
aware that any radical changes, so much needed in the blackest 
and the bluest districts, must largely come from forces outside the 
life of the people: enlarged mental life from the educationalists, 
increased wages from the business interests, alleviation of suffer- 
ing from the philanthropists. What vehicle of correction is pro- 
vided for the people themselves? What broad basis has been laid 
for modification of their most genuine and pressing needs through 
their own initiative? What device has been invented for conserv- 
ing, in the interests of the nation, that kindliness and mutual aid 
which is the marvel of all charity workers who know the poor? 
So conservative an economist as Marshall has pointed out that, in 
the fear of crushing “ individual initiative,” we every year allow 
to go to waste untold capacity, talent, and even genius, among 
the children of the poor, whose parents are unable to shelter them 
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from premature labor; or among the adults, whose vital force is 
exhausted long before the allotted span of life. We distrust the 
instinct to shelter and care for them, although it is as old and as 
much at the foundation of human progress as is individual ini- 
tiative itself. 

The traditional government of East London expresses its 
activity in keeping the streets clean, and the district lighted and 
policed. It is only during the last quarter of the century that the 
London County Council has erected decent houses, public baths, 
and many other devices for the purer social life of the people; 
while American cities have gone no farther, although they pre- 
sumably started at workingmen’s representation a hundred years 
ago, so completely were the founders misled by the name of gov- 
ernment, and the temptation to substitute the form of political 
democracy for real self-government dealing with advancing 
social ideals. Even now London has twenty-eight borough coun- 
cils in addition to the London County Council itself, and fifteen 
hundred direct representatives of the people, as over against 
seventy in Chicago, with a population one-half as large. Paris 
has twenty mayors with corresponding machinery for locai gov- 
ernment, as over against New York’s concentration in one huge 
city hall, too often corrupt. 

In Germany, as the municipal and social-economic exhibits of 
this exposition so magnificently show, the government has come 
to concern itself with the primitive essential needs of its working- 
people. In their behalf the government has forced industry, in 
the person of the large manufacturers, to make an alliance with it, 
and they are taxed for accident insurance of workingmen, for old- 
age pensions, and for sick benefits; indeed, a project is being 
formed in which they shall bear the large share of insurance 
against nonemployment, when it has been made clear that non- 
employment is the result of financial crisis brought about through 
the maladministration of finance. And yet industry in Germany 
has flourished, and this control on behalf of the normal working- 
man, as he faces life in the pursuit of his daily vocation, has 
apparently not checked its systematic growth nor limited its 
place in the world’s market. 
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Almost every Sunday, in the Italian quarter in which I live, 
various mutual-benefit societies march with fife and drum and 
with a brave showing of banners, celebrating their achievement in 
having surrounded themselves by at least a thin wall of protection 
against disaster, setting up their mutual good-will against the day 
of misfortune. These parades have all the emblems of patriotism; 
indeed, the associations represent the core of patriotism — 
brothers standing by each other against hostile forces from with- 
out. I assure you that no Fourth of July celebration, no rejoicing 
over the birth of an heir to the Italian throne, equals in heartiness 
and sincerity these simple celebrations. Again, one longs to pour 
into the government of their adopted country all this affection and 
zeal, this real patriotism. 

Germany affords, perhaps, the best example of this concern of 
government for the affairs of the daily living of its wage-earners, 
although Belgium and France, with their combination of state 
savings banks, with life-insurance and building associations 
backed by the state, afford a close second in ingenuity and success. 
All this would be impossible in America, because it would be 
hotly resented by the American business man, who will not brook 
any governmental interference in industrial affairs. Is this due to 
the inherited instinct that government is naturally oppressive, and 
that its inroads must be checked? Are we in America retaining 
this tradition, while Europe is gradually evolving governments 
logically fitted to cope with the industrial situation ? 

Did the founders cling too hard to that which they had won 
through persecution, hardship, and finally through a war of 
revolution? Did these doctrines seem so precious to them that 
they were determined to tie men up to them as long as possible, 
and allow them no chance to go on to new devices of government, 
lest they slight these that had been so hardly won? Did they esti- 
mate, not too highly, but by too exclusive a valuation, that which 
they had secured through the shedding of blood ? 

Man has ever overestimated the spoils of war, and tended to 
lose his sense of proportion in regard to their value. He has ever 
surrounded them with a glamour beyond their deserts. This is 
quite harmless when the booty is an enemy’s sword hung over a 
household fire, or a battered flag decorating a city hall; but when 
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the spoil of war is an idea which is bound on the forehead of the 
victor till it cramps his growth, a theory which he cherishes in his 
bosom until it grows so large and so near that it afflicts its pos- 
sessor with a sort of disease of responsibility for its preservation, 
it may easily overshadow the very people for whose cause the 
warrior issued forth. 

We have not yet apprehended what the scientists call “the 
doctrine of the unspecialized,” what the religious man calls “the 
counsel of imperfection,” and the wise educator calls “the wisdom 
of the little child.” If successful struggle ends in survival, in 
blatant and tangible success, and, as it is popularly supposed to do, 
in a certain hardness of heart, with an invincible desire to cling 
fast to the booty which has been thus hardly acquired, government 
will also have to reckon with the many who have been beaten in 
this struggle, with the effect upon them of the contest and the 
defeat; for, after all, they will always represent the majority of 
citizens, and it is with its large majority that self-government 
must eventually deal, whatever else other governments may deter- 
mine for themselves. 

Professor Weaver, of Columbia, has lately pointed out that 
“the cities have traditionally been the cradles of liberty, as they 
are today the centers of radicalism,” and that it is natural that 
brute selfishness should first be curbed and social feeling created 
at the point of the greatest congestion. If we once admit the 
human dynamic character of progress, then we must look to the 
cities as the focal points of that progress; and it is not without 
significance that the most vigorous effort at governmental reform, 
as well as the most generous experiments in ministering to social 
needs, have come from the largest cities. Are we beginning to see 
the first timid, forward reach of one of those instinctive move- 
ments which carry forward the goodness of the race? 

If we could trust democratic government as over against and 
distinct from the older types— from those which repress, rather 
than release, the power of the people—then we should begin to 
know what democracy really is, and our municipal administration 
would at last be free to attain Aristotle’s ideal of a city, “ where 


men live a common life for a noble end.” 
JANE ADDAMS. 


Hutt House, Curcaco. 
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THE PROVINCE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 


The conception of a social mind set forth in detail by Lazarus 
and Steinthal in the first issue of the Zeitschrift fiir V dlker- 
psychologie forty-four years ago, and the conception of society as 
an organism elaborated in the same year by Herbert Spencer in his 
essay on The Social Organism, have given rise to much discussion 
as to whether there is a social mind or a social organism in any 
other than a figurative sense. Some of this discussion has been 
fantastic and futile, and there is at present apparently a general 
tendency to agree that the social organism is nothing more than 
a useful analogy, and that there is no social mind and no social 
psychology apart from individual mind and individual psychology. 
At the same time, the development of psychology and sociology 
during the past twenty years has made it plain that the individual 
mind cannot be understood apart from the social environment, 
and that a society cannot be understood apart from the operation 
of individual mind; and there has grown up, or there is growing 
up, a social psychology whose study is the individual mental pro- 
cesses in so far as they are conditioned by society, and the social 
processes in so far as they are conditioned by states of conscious- 
ness. From this standpoint social psychology may make either 
the individual or society the object of attention at a given 
moment. Ethnology, history, and the phenomena of collective 
life in general are its subject-matter when they are viewed from 
the psychological standpoint —the standpoint of attention, inter- 
est, habit, cognition, emotion, will, etc.—and the individual 
becomes its subject-matter when we examine the effect on his 
consciousness of conditions of consciousness as found in other 
individuals or in society at large. Otherwise stated, the province 
of social psychology is the examination of the interaction of indi- 
vidual consciousness and society, and the effect of the interaction 
on individual consciousness on the one hand and on society on the 

*An address delivered at the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
Department of Sociology, September, 1904. 
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other. If, instead of claiming for social psychology a separate 
class of phenomena, we accept this view, and regard it as an exten- 
sion of individual psychology to the phenomena of collective life, 
we have immediately a set of important problems not included in 
the programs of other sciences. 

Prominent among the problems which must engage the atten- 
tion of the social psychologist is the genesis of states of conscious- 
ness in the social group and their modifying influence on the 
habits of the group. In group- as in individual life the object of 
an elaborate structural organization is the control of the environ- 
ment, and this is secured through the medium of attention. 
Through attention certain habits are set up answering to the 
needs of individual and group-life. When the habit is running 
smoothly, or as long as it is adequate, the attention is relaxed; but 
when new conditions and emergencies arise, the attention and the 
emotions are called into play, the old habit is broken up, and a new 
one is formed which provides for the disturbing condition. In the 
reaccommodation there is a modification and an enlargement of 
consciousness. Since it is through crisis or shock that the atten- 
tion is aroused and explores the situation with a view to recon- 
structing modes of activity, the crisis has an important relation to 
the development of the individual or of society. 

A study of society on the psychological side involves, there- 
fore, an examination of the crises or incidents in group-life which 
interrupt the flow of habit and give rise to changed conditions of 
consciousness and practice. Prominent among the crises of this 
nature are famine, pestilence, defeat in battle, floods, and drought, 
and in general sudden and catastrophic occurrences which are new 
or not adequately provided against; and in the process of gaining 
control again after the disturbance are seen invention, co-opera- 
tion, sympathy, association in larger numbers and on a different 
basis, resort to special individuals who have or claim to have 
special power in emergencies either as leaders or as medicine men. 
Another set of incidents, regularly recurrent and anticipated 
indeed, but of a nature calling for recurrent attention, are birth, 
puberty, and death. The custom, ceremonial, and myth growing 
up about these incidents in group-life, and the degree to which 
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special functionaries have become associated with them, indicate 
that they have had a powerful influence on the attentive processes 
and the mental life of the group. Shadows, dreams, swooning, 
intoxication, and epilepsy represent another class of phenomena 
arresting the attention and causing reflection and readjustment, 
together with the development of ideas of causation and of a 
special class of functionaries who act as interpreters of the phe- 
nomena. Still another set of crises arises in connection with the 
conflict of interest between individuals, and between the individual 
and group-habits. Theft, assault, magical practice, and any and 
all invasion of the rights of others are the occasion of the formu- 
lation of legal and moral practice, and of the emergence of a class 
of persons specially skilled in administering the practice. 

The mediation of crises of this nature leads, on the one hand, 
to the development of morality, religion, custom, myth, invention, 
art, and, on the other hand, to medicine man, priest, lawgiver, 
judge, physician, artist, philosopher, teacher, and investigator. 
It leads also to the formation of special classes and castes, to the 
concentration of knowledge, wealth, power, and technique in the 
hands of particular classes and persons, and to the use of special 
opportunity on the part of the few to manipulate and exploit the 
many. Viewed merely as incidents, both the crises and the prac- 
tices growing up about them are a part of the history of institu- 
tions, but when viewed from the standpoint of attention and habit, 
they are subject-matter of social psychology. 

It is in relation also to crisis, or the disturbance of habit, that 
invention, imitation, and suggestion— factors of the greatest 
importance in social evolution—may be studied to the best 
advantage. The crisis discloses the inadequacy of the habit, the 
invention is the mental side of the readjustment, imitation is the 
mode of reaction to the new condition or copy provided through 
invention, and suggestion is the means by which the copies are 
disseminated. Language is so rich a mine for the social psy- 
chologist, and so important in the study of suggestion and imita- 
tion, because it is not only a register of the consciousness of the 
race, but is, more than any other medium, the means by which 
suggestion is operative, and by which the race-copies are handed 
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on from generation to generation. For this reason all culture and 
all the history of culture may be said to be implicit in language. 

Another incident of profound importance to the state of con- 
sciousness of the group is the emergence of a great personality. 
The man of genius is a biological freak, whose appearance cannot 
be anticipated or predetermined. All that we can say is that a cer- 
tain number of individuals characterized by unusual artistic or 
inventive faculty, great courage, will, and capacity for organiza- 
tion, or unusual suggestibility in respect to religious and philo- 
sophical questions, do occasionally appear in every group, and that 
they powerfully influence the life-direction and the conscious- 
ness of their groups. Moses, Mohammed, Confucius, Christ, 
Aristotle, Peter the Great, Newton, Darwin, Shakespeare, have 
left ineffaceable impressions on the national life, and on the mental 
states of individuals as well. The fact that a school of thinkers at 
the present day grows up about a philosopher, or that a religious 
teacher may gather about him a group of fanatically faithful 
adherents, is a repetition of a principle of imitation which, appar- 
ently, has been in force since the beginning of associated life, and 
which in the history of all groups has tended to direct the thought 
and activity of the multitude into fixed channels. On the principle 
of Columbus’ egg, one leads off and the others follow. The 
central Australian oknirabata is as influential in his smaller group 
as Aristotle in a larger, until the advent of the white man 
breaks up his influence. The Chinese are today carrying out prin- 
ciples of conduct inculcated by Confucius and Mencius, no crisis 
of sufficient importance having intervened to break up the old 
habits and establish new ones. The manner in which copies for 
belief and practice are set by the medicine man, the priest, the 
political leader, the thinker, the agitator, the artist, and, in general, 
by the uncommon personality, as well as the more spontaneous 
manifestations of suggestion and hypnotism in public opinion and 
mob action, are to be studied from the standpoint both of indi- 
vidual and of group-consciousness. 

Still another incident of importance to the consciousness of a 
group is contact with outsiders. The Japanese are a most instruct- 
ive example of the effec foreign copies on a people sufficiently 
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advanced in its own thought to make intelligent use of them. 
From time immemorial the Arabs have penetrated Africa in con- 
nection with trade and slavery, and if it could be written, the his- 
tory of their influence on the native population would be most 
interesting. Similarly the contact of black and white in America 
is a subject not at all worked out from the mental standpoint, and 
the American occupation of the Philippines is a condition which 
may be watched with equal interest. It is apparent already that a 
very low state of society is not prepared to accept bodily the stand- 
point and practice of a very high; the shock is too great, and the 
lower race cannot adjust. An important question in this connec- 
tion is the rate at which a lower race may receive suggestion from 
a higher without being disorganized. Apparently the negro in 
America has not been able to adjust himself to white standards, 
while in Africa he has improved in contact with Arab influence. 
The Filipinos, on the other hand, are apparently able to reaccom- 
modate after contact with the whites, and change their mental 
habits, but it remains an interesting question whether the Japanese 
are not more fit than we to put them in the way of advancement. 

The psychology of social organization, taken from the stand- 
point of origin, is one of the most important questions with which 
the social psychologist has to do, and is also best approached from 
the standpoint of crisis. The advantage and necessity of living 
together in large numbers are apparent. But association in large 
numbers calls for inhibitions and habits not demanded in the 
individualistic state; and through the stress and strain of readjust- 
ment and the formation of habits suitable to social life steps 
are taken in the development of consciousness as well as of insti- 
tutions. The maternal system of control, and the steps by which 
filiation through descent as a basis of association gives way 
to association based on common activities and interests and 
the occupation of a common territory; the psychology of the 
blood-feud, its weakness as an agent of control, the steps in its 
breakdown, and the substitution of control based on law; blood- 
brotherhood and tribal marks as signs of community of interest; 
totemism as an agent of control; initiatory ceremonies as an 
attempt to educate the young in the traditions of the tribe; tabu 
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and fetichism as police agencies; secret societies and their influ- 
ence in bringing about solidarity; property and its influence on 
association and habit; popular assemblies among the natural races 
and their influence in promoting association; offense and punish- 
ment, particularly the consideration of why an act is offensive and 
the process by which a punishment is selected to fit the offense — 
these are materials furnishing a concrete approach to a psycho- 
logical study of association. In the play of attention about these 
practices we are able to trace steps in the development of the con- 
sciousness of the race. 

Ethnology and the kindred sciences have already established 
the fact that human nature, the external world, and the funda- 
mental needs of life are everywhere much alike, and that there is, 
roughly speaking, a parallelism of development in all groups, or a 
tendency in every group which advances at all to take the same 
steps as those taken by other groups. Such phenomena as 
spirit-belief and accompanying ecclesiastical institutions, blood- 
vengeance preceding juridical institutions, a maternal system 
preceding patriarchal control, ecclesiastical and political despotism 
preceding democracy, and artistic, inventive, and mythical prod- 
ucts of the same general ground-pattern, show a general law of 
uniformity in progress; and it is one of the tasks of social psy- 
chology to work out from the standpoint of habit, attention, and 
stimulation what conditions have contributed to make differences 
in the progress of different groups; whether steps in progress, if 
taken at all, are invariably taken in the same order by all groups; 
and why stimulation or opportunity is so lacking in some groups 
that old habits are not broken up at all, and the groups remain in 
consequence non-progressive. The study of parallelism in 
development not only throws light on social development, but the 
fact of a common possession of language, myth, religion, number, 
time, and space conceptions, political and legal organization, 
under conditions where the possibility of borrowing is precluded, 
indicates that the same general type of mind is a possession of all 
races, both low and high, and has an important bearing on educa- 
tional theory and the race questions. 

Another extension of individual psychology to the region of 
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social phenomena lies in the comparison of the states of con- 
sciousness of different races, classes, and social epochs, with a 
view to determining what mental differences exist, and to what 
extent they are due to biological as over against social causes. 
This involves, of course, a comparative study of mental traits. 

The study of memory, sense-perceptions, and power of atten- 
tion among different races and classes will assist in determining 
the degree to which differences of this character are innate, on 
the one hand, or due to the habitual direction of the attention and 
consequent practice, on the other. The study of mental traits 
must always be made with reference to the condition of activities 
prevailing, and the study is consequently both sociological and 
psychological. 

The degree to which the power of abstraction is developed in 
different groups is another fruitful line of interest. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the lower races are weak in the power of 
abstraction, and certainly their languages are poor in abstract 
terms. But a people whose activities are simple cannot have a 
complex mental life. Abstraction is much used in a group only 
when deliberative as over against perceptual activities engage 
the attention, and where the manipulation of complex activities 
involves numerous steps between the stimulus and the response, 
and a distinction between the general and the particular. The life 
of the savage and of the lower classes is of an immediate kind, 
with little mental play between the stimulation and the act, and 
consequently little occasion to employ abstraction. All races do 
possess language, however, which involves the use of abstraction ; 
all have systems of number, time, and space; many of them have 
a rich repertory of proverbs; and all show logical power. The 
question which social psychology has to work out is to what 
degree apparent lack of power of abstraction is due to lack of 
activities and stimulations which force the attention to employ 
abstract processes and give it practice in handling series. Defi- 
ciency in logical power among groups in lower stages of culture is 
also obviously largely dependent on the fact that the general body 
of knowledge and tradition, on which logical discussion depends, 
is deficient. So far as this view holds, it means that what have 
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sometimes been regarded as biological differences separating 
social groups are not really so, and that characteristic expressions 
of mind are dependent on social environment. 

The degree to which the power of inhibition is developed in 
the lower races as compared with the higher leads again to the 
employment of psychological methods and ethnological materials. 
The control of the individual over himself and of society over 
him depends largely on this faculty, and it is often alleged by 
psychologists and students of society that the inferior position of 
the lower races is due in part to feeble powers of inhibition, and 
consequent lack of ability to sacrifice an immediate satisfaction 
for a greater future one. An examination of the facts, however, 
shows that the savage exercises definite and powerful restraints 
over his impulses, but that these restraints do not correspond 
to our own. In connection with tabu, totemism, fetich, and 
ceremonial among the lower races, in the hunger voluntarily sub- 
mitted to in the presence of food, as well as stoicism under physi- 
cal hardships and torture, we have inhibitions quite as striking as 
any exhibited in modern society or in history. The occasions of 
inhibition depend on the point of view, the traditions, the peculiar 
iife-conditions of the society. In the lower races the conditions 
do not correspond with our own, but it is doubtful whether the 
civilized make more use of inhibition in the manipulation of 
society than the savage, or whether the white race possesses 
superior power in this respect. The point, at any rate, is to 
determine the effect in a given group of inhibition on activities, 
and the reaction of the social life on the inhibitive processes of the 
individual. 

The influence of temperament among different races in deter- 
mining the directions of attention and interest is also an important 
social-psychological field. There is much reason to think that 
temperament, as determining what classes of stimulations are 
effective, is quite as important as brain-capacity in fixing the 
characteristic lines of development followed by a group, and that 
there is more unlikeness on the tempermental than on the mental 
side between both individuals and races. From this standpoint 
the social psychologist studies the moods and organic appetites of 
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the lower races—the attitude toward pain and pleasure, vanity, 
fear, anger, ornamentation, endurance, curiosity, apathy, sexual 
appetence, etc. It is not impossible, for example, that the arrested 
development of the negro at the period of puberty is due to the 
obsession of the mind by sexual feeling at this time, rather than 
to the closing of the sutures of the cranium. 

Similar to the question of temperament in the individuals of 
4 group is that of the degree to which the affective processes, as 
compared with the cognitive, are the medium of the stimulations 
promoting social change. Cognition is of less importance than 
emotion in some activities, notably those connected with art and 
reproduction, and it is even true that emotion and cognition are 
in certain conditions incompatible. In this general region lie 
such questions as the effect of rhythm on social life, particularly 
in bringing about co-operation in hunting, war, and work; the 
psychology of work and play; the bearing on social activity of 
ornament, dancing, painting, sculpture, poetry, music, and intoxi- 
cants; and to what extent an organic attitude of sensitiveness to 
the opinion of others (an attitude of mind essential to the control 
of the individual by society) had its origin in courtship and to 
what extent in the food-activities. 

A comparison of the educational systems of the lower and 
higher stages of culture will assist the social psychologist in 
determining to what extent the consciousness of a group and the 
group-peculiarities on the mental side are organic, and to what 
extent they are bound up with the nature of the knowledge and 
tradition transmitted from one generation to another. There 
cannot be a high state of mind in a society where the state of 
knowledge is low, and if a group has not accumulated a body of 
scientific knowledge, through specialized attention and specialized 
occupation, it cannot pass knowledge on. And doubtless the low 
mental condition of some groups is not due to lack of native intel- 
ligence, but to lack of the proper copies for imitation. The 
Chinese, for example, are a race of great mental power, but they 
have no logic, no mathematics to speak of, no science, no history 
in the scientific sense, no knowledge worth the name— only pre- 
cedent, and rule, and precept. It is therefore unthinkable that the 
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Chinese individual should be well educated or intelligent in the 
western sense, however assiduously he attends his school, since 
there is no organized body of knowledge of which he can get pos- 
session. At the same time, the member of this society may be able 
to master any knowledge in the possession of any group, if given 
access to it. In a study of this character we have therefore an 
opportunity to distinguish between the mental state of the indi- 
vidual and the state of knowledge in the group. Neither the 
eastern question, nor the negro question, nor questions of crime 
and social reform, nor of pedagogy, can be safely approached 
unless we make this distinction between the mind of the individual 
and the state of culture in his group. 

Perhaps the most urgent of all demands on social psychology 
at the present moment comes from psychology and pedagogy, and 
is for a more definite and scientific statement on the question of 
epochs in social development, and the relation between stages of 
development in the consciousness of the individual and epochs of 
culture. There is an anthropological theory that there have been 
more or less clearly marked stages of social development, char- 
acterized by equally marked activities, and mental conditions 
corresponding with the types of activity prevalent in the different 
epochs. Psychology assumes further that there is a parallelism 
between the mental growth of the child and these culture-epochs 
—that the child passes in a recapitulatory way through phases 
corresponding with the epochs in race-development. Pedagogy 
is actually operating on the assumption of such a parallelism. It 
may well be, however, that the whole assumption is a misappre- 
hension. There is another view that the brain like the body of 
man was made up in the earliest times on a successful principle, 
and that it has not changed materially since, showing merely a 
capacity to manage new problems as they have arisen in the out- 
side world, using motor, perceptual, and co-ordinative processes 
more in the earlier, and abstract processes more in the later, 
stages of development. If this view. is correct, the brain of the 
child recapitulates the brain of the race only in the sense that the 
accumulated knowledge and standpoint of the race are so pre- 
sented to him, and with such urgency and system that habits are 
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broken up and reformed rapidly, and the mind transformed, in no 
biological sense, but only in the sense that the attention and the 
content of the mind are made correspondent with the world as it 
is at present. Social psychology must co-operate with psychology 
and anthropology in determining the principles underlying men- 
tal growth in the race and in the individual before the science of 
education can make any sure progress. 

The view of the province of social psychology here presented 
has at least the merit of suggesting a field of operations not occu- 
pied by other sciences. It is not claimed that the materials used 
are entirely new, nor that the problems arising here may not arise 
in connection with other sciences also. But, after all, there is but 
one reality, and a new science never represented anything more 
than a new direction of the attention. The legitimacy of viewing 
the same materials from different standpoints can hardly be ques- 
tioned when we consider that the human brain is studied by psy- 
chology, anthropology, physiology, anatomy, pathology, and 
embryology, and that experience has shown this differentiation of 
attention in the study of the brain to be precisely the method 
yielding the best results. It is, indeed, the scientific procedure 
corresponding with the division of labor in the industrial pursuits 
and in the professions; and the differentiation of a social psy- 
chology from the sciences of psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
ethnology, folk-lore, and history, with a class of specialists giving 
their attention to the extension of psychology to the region of 
social phenomena, will yield, we may hope, results supplementary 
to those secured by these sciences, and of importance to the study 
of life and society. 

W. I. Tuomas. 
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THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY! 


Many of the scholars who in their sectional meetings are at 
this moment running over the “present problems” of their 
respective sciences are in the enviable position of having only to 
point out certain stumps, bog-holes, thickets, and neglected 
fringes that mar the appearance of their well-tilled fields. It is, 
however, my unhappy duty, in reporting upon the problems 
besetting the pioneers of social psychology, to make what amounts 
to a resurvey of the territory allotted to my science. So much of 
it is unsubdued wilderness, so little is plowed field, that a review 
of the problems yet to be solved requires me to run afresh the 
boundary lines, to drive the corner stakes, to cruise the inclosed 
area, and to declare the whole domain, with the exception of cer- 
tain promising clearings which I shall take care to point out, open 
to entry and settlement. 

Human Psychology may from one point of view be divided 
into General and Special, the former dealing with that which is 
common to all minds, the latter with the differentie which mark 
off one category of minds from another. General Psychology 
may in turn be divided into Individual and Inter-individual, the 
former concerned with mind as acted upon by things and experi- 
ences, the latter with mind as acted upon by other minds. The 
latter, embracing as it does every possible mode of association of 
human beings, belongs to Social Psychology. Special Psychology 
likewise falls naturally into two sections, the one determining the 
mental traits of anthropic varieties, such as races, sexes, ages, 
temperaments, and types; the other, of societal varieties, such as 
nationalities, classes, culture grades, etc. While there are some 
who would make Social Psychology coextensive with inter- 
individual psychology and confine it to studying the action of 
mind on mind, I believe it ought to include the differential 


1An address delivered at the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
Department of Sociology, September, 1904. 
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psychology of people reared in different civilizations, social 


formations, or family types, molded by unlike environments, occu- 
pations, and civil conditions. It should inquire, not only how 
one person is affected by another, but also how he is affected by 
variations in Work, Reward, Mode of Life, or Tradition. If 
these natianal and class types are ignored by Social Psychology, | 
should like to know what branch of science will attend to them. 

Inter-individual psychology has to deal with two sets of prob- 
lems—those connected with personal relationships and those 
connected with social groupings. The former call for a descrip- 
tion of all the types of influence that one person can exert upon 
another, and an exposition of the content of each of the chief rela- 
tions in which two human beings can stand to one another. What 
precisely takes place when one person impresses or imitates, 
dominates or obeys, teaches or believes, fascinates or antagonizes 
another? In view of the importance the suggestion theory 
attaches to the hero, the apostle, and the prophet as initiators of 
historic movements, these inquiries may mean much for social 
science. Again, what is implied in such relations as friendship, 
dependence, discipleship, clientage, pupilage, vassalage, agency, 
etc. ? 

The field of personal interactions and relations has been 
explored, and it cannot be said to offer us at the moment any 
serious problems. It would, in fact, not be difficult to glean from 
the great imaginative writings, diaries, and autobiographies of 
the world an anthology of selections that would set forth with all 
the eloquence of genius the possible spiritual attitudes that persons 
may assume with respect to one another. 

What we lack, however, is a clear notion of how such simple 
inter-individual processes give rise to such massive and diffused 
products as languages, myths, customs, proverbs, and folk-lore. 
These were certainly not conceived and imposed by some “ super- 
man,” nor are they the outcome of organized, associated effort. 
To wave them aside as “collective products” is to dodge the 
question. The building, diffusion, and transmission of languages, 
myths, and the like appear to depend, not on mass-action of any 
kind, but on innumerable molecular occurrences too petty to chal- 
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lenge general attention. Tarde’s resolution of these processes 
into the repetition and in-and-in weaving of two elementary 
phenomena, the novel combination of ideas in the individual mind 
—invention—and the action of mind on mind— suggestion- 
imitation —is the only plausible explanation that has ever been 
offered, and it doubtless leads a long way toward the solution of 
the problem. 

No chapters in sociology will be so attractive as those which 
treat of human groupings. It took men a long time to discover 
the atmosphere, because everything else is seen through that 
medium. So it took a long time to discover the existence of 
subjective environments, because the social life of man was seen 
through the refracting prejudices inspired by some one of these 
environments. If at last the thinker is coming to appreciate the 
lordly rdle of social groupings, it is because the fuller accounts 
of man in space — ethnology — and in time — history — afford so 
broad a basis for comparison that he can now lift himself above 
the narrow horizon of his date and place. 

The union of men concerns us here, not because they flourish 
through their co-operation, but because their natures are corre- 
spondingly modified. The principles of organization, indeed, 
interest the social morphologist, but so long as associates remain 
quite self-centered, and cold-bloodedly look upon their society as 
a mere piece of mechanism helpful in the gaining of their private 
ends, there is nothing about their union to challenge the social 
psychologist. The fact is, however, that society reacts upon, 
transforms, even socializes its members. Properties appear which 
the elements in the beginning did not possess. It can be estab- 
lished, for instance, that the intellectual and moral traits of any 
group-unit depend not only upon the original characters of the 
units, but also upon two other things— upon their mode of com- 
bination—-a morphological fact—-and their manner of inter- 
action—a psychological fact. The true community at once 
enlarges and imprisons minds. The individual ceases to look 
upon his fellow co-operators as tools, his union with them as 
means to an end. A consciousness of his group seizes upon him, 
and, whether we regard this striking obsession as a monstrous 
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soul-parasite or as a noble graft upon an inferior stock, there is no 
question that we are in the presence of a super-individual phe- 
nomenon. The coincident ideas men have of their group become 
a spiritual structure, the group-individuality, which trenches 
upon, even overshadows and well-nigh supplants, their personal 


individuality. 

The problem of social groupings is distinct from that of per- 
sonal relations. Although it is inter-individual action that 
extends through a population a plane of agreement, such as a 
common speech, religion, or culture—a plane which, to be sure, 
often serves as a convenient platform on which to rear some 
fabric of collective life—it does not follow that a group-unit is 
built up out of nothing but personal ties, that the bond between 
fellow-members must be some one of the relations that may be 
established between two individuals. In that case a society, 
however complex and stable, would be resolvable into couples, 
each exemplifying some type of reciprocal influence that can be 
observed between man and man. No doubt there is much social 
tissue where people are webbed together by spiritual threads 
stretching from person to person. In the higher social forma- 
tions, however, people do not cohere altogether in this simple way. 
In the personal relationship the pcles of thought are myself and 
my idea of the other person. But in the relation of compatriots, 
or coreligionists, or co-conspirators there comes first the thought 
of the ideal, leader, dynasty, territory, possession, organ, or sym- 
bol that serves as keystone locking the social arch, and then the 
thought of the fellow-member in the same attitude toward it that I 
am. Recognition of this identity of relation establishes between 
us a bond of sympathy. The vitality and strength of an active 
permanent group consists, then, not so much in direct attachments 
among the members, as in the attachment of all to something 
which serves to mark off that body of persons from the rest of the 
world. 

The subjective aspect of human groupings has of late years 
been taken in hand, by what is known as collective psychology, 
and some really beautiful studies have been made of the crowd, 
the party, the sect, the public, and the criminal band. They have 
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already done us the great service of showing that there is more 
than one species of human association, and thereby refuting the 
pointless antithesis of “individual, society ;” “society, individual.” 
the tiresome iteration of which well-nigh discredited our young 
science. These studies have, however, been random shots and 
show no co-ordinating idea. Too often the investigator imagines 
the particular grouping he analyzes is the pattern of all associa- 
tion. The first duty, then, is to put an end to this attempt to 
unlock all doors with one key, by classifying social groupings into 
genera and species. Once they are thrown into classes and sub- 
classes according to their psychic characteristics, we shall know 
just how much ground there is to cover. The next task is so to 
test and graduate them as to reveal the principal degrees of 
socialization intervening between the absolute individual and the 
completest group ego. The octave of stages of collective indi- 
viduality seems to be something like this: 

1. Those of a certain category, finding a greater mental agree- 
ment with one another than with other persons, seek out, associate 
with, and aid one another. Here a diffused sociality exists, but no 
group ego. 

2. They become conscious of their spiritual resemblances, and 
so begin to think of themselves as a group apart. 

3. In case their mental community extends to certain common 
purposes, they spontaneously co-ordinate their like efforts for the 
realization of these purposes. Such co-operation leads to a higher 
degree of sympathy and comprehension. 

4. They spontaneously co-ordinate unlike efforts for the 
realization of their common purposes. Such division of labor 
favors a still higher degree of understanding and mutual confi- 
dence. 

5. Directive organs are created to secure co-ordination of 
efforts. The concrete embodiment of collective aims in one man, 
or set of men, objectifies the group, and assists the members to a 
clearer consciousness of their unity. 

6. The sympathy among the soci is such that they restrain 
the members of the community from aggression upon one another. 
Out of these spontaneous activities develop, first, juristic rules, 
and, later, organs of control to enforce these rules. 
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7. Organs are instituted to promote a completer socialization 
of the members of the group. By means of festivals, public wor- 
ship, authoritative doctrines, education, and the like, it is sought 
to realize in all, not merely specific sentiments, but a certain ideal 
of life. 

Whatever the intermediate shadings, these seem to be the pri- 
mary colors in the moral spectrum that leads from personal ego 
to collective ego, from atomism to a corporate consciousness that 
makes men feel they exist solely for their tribe, state, church, or 
order; and willing not only to die, but, what is more, to live for 
it. Now, after the social psychologist has determined the note- 
worthy levels in the emergence of a group-individuality, and has 
set forth their distinguishing characteristics, the yet more difficult 
task presents itself of ascertaining the causes and conditions of 
each of these phases of group-evolution. Some of these factors 
will be morphological, pertaining to the constitution and form of 
the group. For example, are the persons in the group few or 
many, alike or dissimilar, equal or graded, assembled or dispersed, 
assembled by chance or by appointment? Do the members know 
or meet with one another? Are their relations direct or chiefly 
indirect? Is their association casual or intentional, open or close, 
temporary or permanent, public or secret, for general ends or for 
a specific end? How do executive centers arise? Are they simple 
or compound? Are the power-holders movable or irremovable, 
absolute or responsible, chosen for a term or for life, limited or 
unlimited in their powers? 

The make-up of the group is, nevertheless, not the only thing 
that determines what stage of unity it shall reach. How definite 
are its guiding ideas or ideals? How important are the purposes 
the group undertakes to realize? Is there any other way of realiz- 
ing them than by collective action? What sacrifices are required ? 
How much energy is lost through friction? To what extent does 
organization chafe the organized? How far is socialization 
resisted by influences that fortify personal individuality? How 
far is it qualified by a dominant society? Is it limited by rival 
groupings, dividing the allegiance of its members? How com- 
plete is the assimilation possible among them? How does time 
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t contribute to the triumph of the corporate self? Upon these and 
upon other factors, of which we have as yet not even an inkling, 
depends the degree of socialization. How thick is the darkness 
that shrouds this process we realize as we stand amazed before 
the manifestations by the Japanese of a national consciousness 
of an unprecedented intensity. The systematic reliance upon 
voluntary immolation is something new in warfare, and no doubt 
ere long the envious occidental statesmen and war-lords will be 
inciting social psychologists to ascertain the conditions in Japanese 
national life that generate a spirit of self-sacrifice so unexampled. 

Let no one interpose at this point that the search for specific 
factors, that is to say, the quest for causal laws, is vain because 
the human will is not law-abiding. It is precisely in the mass- 
functions of conscious individuals that regularities declare them- 
selves and may be formulated. In dealing with the behavior of 
numbers, the psychologist is not restricted to the humble duties of 
classification and description, but may with full right aspire to the 
noble office of discovering causes. 

The discriminating of levels in the emergence of a group- 
individuality will reveal all possible encroachments of the col- 
lective self upon the personal self, all the possible proportions 
between corporate feeling and private interest. But can this series 
of levels be run through by any one group? If so, we could vir- 
tually plot the life-curve of a group from birth to death, foretell 
its development from stage to stage until, after it passes its zenith, 
it is absorbed, or breaks up into other groups, or gradually dis- 
integrates and allows the erstwhile submerged personal indi- 
vidualities to reappear. The idea is attractive, but illusory. 
There are probably a number of lines along which groups evolve. 
For example, a body of eccentric coreligionists, hated and perse- 
cuted, may grow more and more intimate, fanatical, and exclusive, 
until they become “a peculiar people,” keeping to themselves and 
sinking their entire lives in the life of the sect. Active groups, on 
the other hand, move in the direction of organization. Those 
who co-operate on behalf of some vital common interest may 
differentiate organ after organ, to serve as bearers of the common 
will and centers of co-ordination. Again, the community may 
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move along the line of control, more and more subjecting private 
opinion and conduct to general opinion, and secreting morality 
and law as binding material. If my surmise be correct, we are 
called upon to trace these diverging lines of group-development, 
and to discriminate the forces at work in each of these evolutions. 

Lest I be reproached for bounding the field of collective psy- 
chology, rather than pointing out the particular problems it ought 
to attack, let me state some of the concrete questions that are 
puzzling me today. 

Which architect is the chief builder of group-units, Resem- 
blance between the units or Community of Interest? Does aware- 
ness of resemblance inspire sympathies, which dispose men to 
unite their efforts in the joint assertion of common interests, 
which were there all the time, but for which they would not con- 
sent to co-operate? Or, does some grave posture of affairs, which 
establishes among men a community of interest, compel them to 
co-operate; and does their gratitude to one another for these 
services of mutual aid inspire sympathies which perpetuate the 
union after the occasion for it has passed away? In the one case 
men cleave to their kind and shun opposites; in the other case 
they seek helpers and shun competitors. The one emphasizes 
ideas, the other material interests, as source of the sentiments 
which unite or divide men. It may be that the latter hypothesis 
holds for political association, while the former holds for cultural 
association. Moreover, it may be that one type prevails in the 
impulsive stage of human development, while the other type tends 
to prevail in the rational stage. 

Granting that awareness of resemblances and differences 
determines the attitudes of persons toward one another, what is 
the relative importance of the various traits in which people 
may agree or differ? As regards physique, the thorough mix-up 
of cephalic races suggests that head-form is insignificant. Color, 
on the other hand, is an outstanding trait, and color-contrast is 
almost always a hindrance to social feeling and a bar to inter- 
marriage. In ancient India, as in our South, color seems to 
have been the foundation of caste. The shock which a human 
being experiences on beholding a face of an unfamiliar hue is 
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accentuated as soon as color-contrast becomes indelibly asso- 
ciated with mental, moral, and social differences. Each race, 
moreover, works out its ideal of personal beauty on the basis of 
its distinctive physical traits, and the individuals of another race 
are apt to strike it as ugly and repulsive. 

Some light on the problem is got by noting what points of 
difference are emphasized when men are coining insulting epithets 
to hurl at their enemies. With the ruder man personal appearance 
and habits count for much. One thinks of his foes as “ niggers,” 
ereasers,”’ “ roundheads,”’ “ fuzzy-wuzzies,” “ red-necks,”’ “ pale- 
faces,” ‘red-haired devils,” “brown monkeys,” “ redskins,” 
“rat-eaters,” etc. 


“uncircumcised,” “dagoes,” “ frog-eaters, 
Somewhat higher is the type that thinks of his enemy as a 
“parley-voo,” “goddam,” “mick,” “heathen,” “ infidel,” “ here- 
tic,” or “ Papist.’’ Difference in speech is a serious bar to sym- 
pathy, for at first another’s speech always sounds to us like the 
gibberish of a chattering ape. The higher type of man is struck 
by cultural differences only, and detests those who are “ savage,” 
“barbarous,” or “ benighted.” 

it would seem that, the higher the plane of culture, the more 
one is affected by agreement or difference in mental content. 
Among the contents of the mind, religious beliefs are more 
attended to than other general ideas, and the ideals of life than 
religious beliefs. The discovery of agreement in feeling is more 
socializing than intellectual agreement. A common enthusiasm 
for a symbol, or a common love for a chief or dynasty, is 
of marked socializing value. Unlike persons or groups draw 
together in fellowship if third parties embrace them in the same 
envy or hatred. Realizing that outsiders think of them as a 
group tends to form persons into a group. The perception of a 
common purpose gradually inspires sympathy, and thus are sociai- 
ized those who are physically different, but who nevertheless have 
a community of interest. 

Still it is not entirely clear under what conditions those who 
have a vital common interest to promote will feel and act together. 
We now understand fairly well the circumstances that favor or 
oppose the rise of a group-individuality in local communities, 
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provinces, sections, and nations. But the emergence of an indi- 


viduality in interpenetrating socio-economic classes will not be 
understood until certain neglected factors are brought into consid- 
eration. How is the attitude of a man toward the rest of his class 
affected by the fact that socio-economic classes are in a hierarchy, 
and individuals are constantly escaping from one class into a 
higher? Does not the secret hope of rising prompt many a man 
to identify himself in imagination with the class he hopes to belong 
to rather than the class he actually belongs to? Are not the con- 
flicts that, in view of their clear oppositions of interest, one would 
expect to break out between commoners and nobles, between 
peasants and bourgeoisie, between workingmen and employers, 
frequently averted because the natural leaders and molders of 
opinion among the workingmen hope to become capitalists, the 
peasants expect to see their sons in the professions, the rich com- 
moners trust to work themselves or their families into the peer- 
age? If this surmise be correct, the decomposition of the national 
society into hostile classes need not ensue when the decline of 
national antagonism leaves in high relief the acute differentiation 
of the population in respect to possessions and economic interests. 
It may be that, besides the breaking-up of population into a social 
spectrum, there is needéd the further condition that the ascent 
from the red toward the violet end of this social spectrum shall be 
too difficult and rare to tempt the élite of a lower grade to 
renounce its present class interest in favor of a higher class it 
hopes at last to enter. 

With the growth of the social mind in extent and compre- 
hension one cannot help wondering what will be the fate of per- 
sonal individuality. Will there be more room for spontaneity 
and choice, or is the individual doomed to shrivel as social aggre- 
gates enlarge and the mass of transmitted culture becomes huger 
and more integrated? As that cockle-shell, the individual soul, 
leaving thé tranquil pool of tribal life, passes first into the shel- 
tered lake of some city community, then into the perilous sea of 
national life, and at last emerges upon the immense ocean of 
humanity’s life, does it enjoy an ever-widening scope for free 
movement and self-direction, or does it, too frail to navigate the 
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raster expanses, become more and more the sport of irresistible 
waves and currents? 

On the one hand, it may be urged that, as one rises clear of 
bodily wants and promptings, one’s self-determination contracts, 
one’s life is more and more molded by conceptual rather than 
impulsive factors; that is to say, by ideas, ideals, beliefs, prin- 
ciples, and the like. The growing preponderance of such factors 
subjects a man more to his social environment, for these are just 
the things that are easiest taken on by imitation or stamped in by 
education. You say the stock of possessions to choose from grows 
with each generation. True, but nevertheless the incompatible 
ideas and ideals become fewer, because one of the incompatibles 
exterminates the other. Consider, moreover, how the diversity 
in the cultural elements offered one becomes less owing to the 
march of adaptation. Spelling becomes definite, idiomatic flex- 
ible speech falls under the tyranny of grammar and of style. The 
dictionary expands, but the number of synonyms declines as mean- 
ings become more shaded and precise. A religious ferment 
emancipates souls, but out of it dogmas soon crystallize and close 
in on the mind. In time unrelated dogmas are compared and 
sifted, and the complementary ones are erected into an imposing 
theology like that of St. Thomas or Calvin, which from foundation 
to turret-stone offers the believer no option! So from the discus- 
sions of jurists emerge general principles which transform a 
mass of incongruous, even contradictory, customs and statutes 
into a system of jurisprudence from which inharmonious elements 
have been expelled and which utterly dominates the ordinary 
intellect. Likewise ununified generalizations about the external 
world, each trailing off into the unknown with many inviting 
paths of suggestion, are integrated and the gaps filled in until 
there exists a body of articulated propositions called a science; 
and the generalizations of the various sciences find a still higher 
synthesis in systems of philosophy. 

On the other hand, there is certainly a progressive diversifica- 
tion and enrichment of culture which offers one a greater number 
of options and permits him to indulge his individual fancy. The 
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great variety of sects seems harbinger of the day when there will 
be as many creeds as there are believers. Science, of course, 
being a verified transcript of reality, can be but one; but just as 
a widening circle of light enlarges the surrounding ring of dark- 
ness, a growth of the Known gives fresh opportunities to specu- 
late about the Unknown. The widening scope for individuality is 
seen in the coexistence in our occidental culture of a greater num- 
ber of types of music, styles of painting or architecture, forms of 
literature, theories of life and conduct. Since these appeal to the 
needs of diverse temperaments, it is unlikely that the spirit of 
unification will bring about the triumph of one over the rest or 
their co-adaptation into one form. The Protestant will not absorb 
the Catholic, nor the Methodist the Presbyterian. Italian and 
German opera, lyric and dramatic poetry, realistic fiction and 
romance, Stoicism and Epicurism, marriage as sacrament and 
marriage as contract, the “woman” ideal and the “lady” ideal, 
will persist side by side because they meet the needs of different 
people. Just as a developed society partly compensates for the 
cramping effect of specialism by offering the individual a variety 
of vocations to select from, so a developed culture affords multi- 
farious opportunities from which each can choose what is con- 
genial to his nature. 

The question posed is, to be sure, part of a larger question, 
namely: What are the influences and conditions that socialize or 
individualize? St. Simon thinks the life of humanity alternates 
between “organic” epochs and “critical” epochs. It may be there 
is no such rhythm in history, but there are certainly up-building 
forces and down-tearing forces, which shift their balance from 
time to time. It is our business to discover which processes are 
emancipating and which are limiting; to ascertain what institu- 
tions and types of education conduce to self-determination, and 
how far this is compatible with social unity; to inquire whether it 
is well to standardize ideas, beliefs, and tastes, or, on the contrary, 
to encourage variety, nonconformity, even eccentricity, for the 
sake of having a culture that will provide for every sort of mind 
its natural aliment. 
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Leaving now the inter-individual —that is to say, the strictly 
‘social’ — division of our science, we come to the special psy- 
chology of nationalities and classes, in so far as they are of 
societal rather than natural origin. 

One of our first tasks is to settle whether national character- 
istics should be dealt with by Social Psychology or handed over to 
ethnology. This depends on whether differences in national traits 
are due primarily to race-endowment or to situation and history. 
It is certain that “blood” is not a solvent of every problem in 
national psychology, and that “race” is no longer a juggler’s hat 
from which you can draw explanations of all manner of moral 
contrasts and peculiarities. Nowadays no one charges to inborn 
differences the characteristic contrasts between Englishmen and 
Russians, between Jews and Christians, between Javanese and 
Japanese. The marvelous transformation, today of Japan, tomor- 
row perhaps of China and Siam and the Philippines, makes one 
doubt if even the impassive oriental is held fast in the net of race. 
Perhaps the soul-markings of Anglo-Saxons or Slavs or orientals 
are of societal origin, due to the capitalization of centuries of 
experience in unlike situations, and to the injection and saturation 
of individual minds with these transmitted products by means of 
social circumpressure. When the Apache youth returned from 
Hampton, the Hindoo back from Eton, or the Chinaman home 
from Yale reverts to ancestral ways, everybody cries “ Race!” 
But why ignore the force of early impressions? If we had caught 
them as sucklings instead of as adolescents, perhaps there would 
be no reversion. Why should we expect a few years of schooling 
to bleach those who for a decade or more have been steeped in a 
special environment and culture? 

The broad moral contrasts between German, Turk, and Gipsy 
must be due to Race, or to Environment, physical and social. Now, 
how much weight ought we to assign to the race-factor? For 
my own part, I doubt if ideas ever get into the blood, or feelings 
and dispositions that depend on particular ideas. The Chinaman 
is not born a conservative, the Turk a fatalist, the Hindoo a 
pessimist, the Semite a monotheist. Notions and beliefs do not 
become fixed race-characters, nor do the emotions and conduct 
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connected with them become congenital. Yet, considering how 
differently the peoples have been winnowed and selected by their 
respective environments, occupations, and histories, I see no rea- 
son why there should not arise between them differences in motor 
and emotional response to stimulus. 

Even now in the same stock, nay, even in the same family, we 
find congenital differences in the strength of sex-appetite, jeal- 


ousy, self-control, the taste for liquor, the craving for excite- 


ment, the migratory impulse, the capacity for regular labor, 
the spirit of enterprise, the power to postpone gratification — 
differences which defy eradication by example or instruction. 
If such diversities declare themselves within a people, why not 
between peoples? Will not a destructive environment select the 
sensual, a bountiful environment the temperate, a niggardly 
environment the laborious, a capricious environment the fore- 
looking? Will not the restless survive under nomadism, the bold 
under militancy, the supple under slavery, the calculating in an 
era of commerce, the thrifty in an epoch of capitalism? Since 
intellectual gains are indefinitely communicable, men do not sur- 
vive according to their predisposition to have or not to have a 
certain advantageous idea or belief. But modes of response to 
stimulus are not so generalized by imitation. Men change their 
thoughts, but not their elementary reactions, and, since according 
to these reactions they survive or perish, it is possible for motor 
and emotional differences to arise between peoples one in blood, 
but unlike in social history. 

Let the social psychologist account for the cultural differences 
between peoples and for the moral differences that hinge on some 
cultural element. Only the simple undecomposable reactions 
involving no conceptual element would fall to the race-psycholo- 
gist. Of course, it is not easy to tell which characteristics are 
elementary. Once we thought the laziness of the anemic Georgia 
cracker came from a wrong ideal of life. Now we charge it to 
the hook-worm and administer thymol instead of the proverbs of 
Poor Richard. The negro is not simply a black Anglo-Saxon 
deficient in schooling, but a being who in strength of appetites 
and in power to control them differs considerably from the white 
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man. Many of the alleged differences between Chinese and occi- 
dentals will be wiped out when East and West come to share in a 
common civilization. But it will be found, perhaps, that the occi- 
dental’s love of excitement, speculation, sport, and fighting flows 
from his greater restlessness due to a thousand years less of 
schooling in industrialism than the Chinese have had. Again, 
those who imagine that by imparting to Hindoos or Cinghalese 
our theology the missionary endows them with our virtues and 
capacities certainly fail to appreciate how much these depend on 
certain elementary motor reactions. 


Passing now from the differentie of peoples to the broad 
psychic differences that appear within a given population, we first 
set aside as foreign to our purpose the problems that engross the 
sex-psychologists, the child-study people, the alienists, and the 
criminalists. ‘The mental varieties they deal with are at bottom 
anthropic, and their studies are prolongations of individual psy- 
chology. In every people, however, there are classes marked by 
divergent modes of thought and feeling. These class types of 
mind are of societal origin, and the delineation and explanation of 
them belong, I think, to Social Psychology. Every social popula- 
tion is distributed into a series of unlike subjective environments, 
their nature depending largely upon the constitution of the society. 
Each of these special horizons tends to form men into a class and 
create a mental type. Hence arise two problems: first, to deter- 
mine the characteristics proper to each class, recognizing, of 
course, that in fact these are often blurred and confused by modi- 
fying influences coming from other classes; second, to show how 
these characteristics are generated by the manner of life imposed 
on that class by its position in the social system. The married and 
the unmarried lead quite dissimilar lives, and no doubt some day 
we shall know the nature and causes of the psychic differences 
between the conjugal and the celibate. Already the disciples of 
Le Play, after distinguishing the communal family, the indi- 
vidualistic family, and the stem-family, have sought to differen- 
tiate the moral types that tend to arise within these several domes- 
tic groups. The contrasts of rural and urban types must ever be 
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drawn afresh, for the city and country of our day are not city and 
country as Aristophanes and Moliére knew them. 

Occupation is perhaps the chief molder of classes. The famil- 
iar distinction of hunting, pastoral, agricultural, and industrial 
stages of social evolution does not become significant until it is 
recognized that each of these is not only a mode of production, 
but also a life. The business man and the farmer differ in their 
mental processes, and a full setting forth of this contrast would 
throw much light on revolutions in parties and policies. One of 
the greatest “finds” in recent sociology resulted from carefully 
comparing the leisure-class mind with the mind of the productive 
classes, and the traits developed by industrial employments with 
those called forth by pecuniary employments. Another nugget 
turned up by comparing the mentality that prevails in plastic 
social formations, such as rising cities, colonies, and frontier 
communities, with that of men in old and crystallized societies. 
The psychology of the pauper, the prostitute, and the criminal, 
belonging partly to anthropology, partly to sociology, have 
afforded a scientific basis for charity and penology. 

The systematic survey of class types ought to be extremely 
helpful to general sociology. How can we definitively appraise 
slavery until we know what manner of man the master tends to 
become, what manner of man the slave? How can we estimate 
militancy without understanding the mental type created by the 
addiction to warlike pursuits? Ecclesiasticism and sacerdotalism 
cannot be judged as to their influence on society until we know 
the soul of the priest. The genesis of political liberalism is an 
enigma unless we comprehend the type of mind that forms in 
cities. Take a problem that now agitates the minds of sociolo- 
gists—that of class-strife. What arrays class against class? 
“Interference of interests,” says the Marxian; “classes hate and 
fight each other because they are interested in incompatible social 
systems.” But it is worth pondering if the strifes of classes are 
not often aggravated by the fact that the combatants differ in 
mental type and do not understand each other. The successful 
conciliation of labor disputes suggests that the feud between capi- 
tal and labor is partly owing to divergent modes of thought and 
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feeling that grow up among employers on the one hand and 
workingmen on the other. 

In this epoch of democracy and deliquescence society by no 
means falls apart into neat segments, as it did two centuries ago. 
Caste has had its day, and the compartment society, with thick 
bulkheads of privilege, prejudice, non-intercourse, and non- 
intermarriage separating the classes, is well-nigh extinct. Today 
the imprint each manner of life tends to leave on those who lead it 
is continually effaced by such assimilating influences as Church, 
School, Press, Party, Voluntary Association, and Public Opinion. 
But that imprint must be deciphered if we are to gauge the signifi- 
cance of class ascendencies in backward or by-gone societies. We 
need to know how and why a society dominated by the sacerdotal 
class—Judea or medizval Rome—differs from Sparta dominated 
by the warrior class, Venice dominated by the commercial class, 
Florence dominated by the artisan class, or the Transvaal domi- 
nated by the rural class. 

EDWARD ALSWoRTH Ross. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
IN ALABAMA AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


ANTE-BELLUM SYSTEM 


The cotton-planter of the South, the master of many negro 
slaves, organized what was probably the most efficient plantation 
labor system the world ever saw. Each plantation was an indus- 
trial community almost independent of the outside world, with a 
most minute division of labor, each servant being assigned a task 
suited to his or her strength and training. Nothing but the most 
skilled management could save a planter from ruin, for though 
the labor was efficient, it was the most costly ever known. The 
value of an overseer was judged by the general condition, health, 
appearance, and manners of the slaves; the amount of work done 
with the least punishment; the condition of stock, buildings, and 
plantation; and the size of the crops. All supplies were raised on 
the plantation —corn, bacon, beef, and other food-stuffs; farm 
implements and harness were made and repaired by the skilled 
negroes in rainy weather when no outdoor work could be done; 
clothes were cut out in the “big house” and made by the negro 
women under the direction of the mistress. There was much 
need for skilled labor, and this was done by the blacks. Work was 
often done by tasks, and industrious negroes were able to com- 
plete their daily allotment and have three or four hours a day to 
vork in their own gardens and “patches.” They often earned 
money at odd jobs, and the church records show that they con- 
tributed regularly. Negro children were trained in the arts of 
industry and in sobriety by elderly negroes of good judgment and 
firm character, usually women.’ Children too young to work were 
cared for by a competent mammy in the plantation nursery, while 
their parents were in the fields. 

In the Black Belt there was little hiring of extra labor and 

*The accounts of the wild and idle negro children of the rice and tobacco 


districts are not true of those in the Cotton Belt. The smallest tot could do a 
little in a cotton field. 
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less renting of land. Except on the borders, nearly all whites 
were of the planting class. Their greater wealth had enabled 
them to outbid the average farmer and secure all the rich lands 
of the black prairies, canebrake, and river bottoms. The small 
farmer who secured a foothold in the Black Belt would find 
himself in a situation not altogether pleasant, and, selling out to 
the nearest planter, would go to poorer counties in the hills or 
pine woods, where land was cheaper, and where most of the people 
were white. 

In the Black Belt cotton was largely a surplus money crop, 
and once the labor was paid for, the planter was a very rich man.* 
In the white counties of the cotton states about the same crops 
were raised as in the Black Belt, but the land was less fertile and 
the methods of cultivation were less skilful. In the richer parts of 
these white counties there was something of the plantation system 
with some negro labor. But slavery gradually drove white labor 
to the hills and mountains, and to the sand and pine barrens. No 
matter how poor a white man was, he was excessively independent 
in spirit and wanted to work only his own farm. This will account 
for the lack of renters and hired white laborers in black or in 
white districts, and also for the fact that the less fertile land was 
taken up by the whites who desired to be their own employers. 
Land was cheap, and any man could purchase it. 

There was some renting of land in the white counties, and the 

*See J. W. DuBose, in Birmingham Age-Herald, March 31 and April 7, 
1901; R. H. Edmonds, ‘ The Cotton Crop of To-Day,” Review of Reviews, Sep- 
tember, 1903; Ingle, Southern Sidelights, p. 271; address of President Thach, 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, before the American Economic Association, 
New Orleans, December 29, 1903; Tillinghast, Negro in Africa and America, 
pp. 126, 143; Mallard, Plantation Life before Emancipation; Washington, Up 
from Slavery, and The Future of the American Negro, passim. The immense cost 
of the slave labor is seen when the value of the slaves is compared with the value 
of the lands cultivated by their labor. In 1859 the cash value of the lands in Ala- 
bama was $175,824,622, and that of the slaves was $215,540,000. The larger 
portion of this land had not a negro on it and was cultivated exclusively by whites. 
(See the Census of 1860.) The effect of the loss of slaves on the welfare of a 
planter is shown in the case of William L. Yancey. His slaves were accidentally 
poisoned and died. The loss ruined him, and he was forced to sell his plantation 
and practice law. A farmer in a white county employing white labor would have 


been injured only temporarily by such a loss of labor. 
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form it took was that now known as “ third and fourth.”’* It was 
then called “ shares.’’ There was little or no tenancy “on halves” 
or “standing rent.” But the average farmer worked his own 
land, often with the help of from three to ten slaves. 

On the borders of the Black Belt in Alabama was a peculiar 
class, called “squatters.” They settled down, with or without 
permission, on lots of poor and waste land, built cabins, cleared 
“patches,” and made a precarious living by their little crops, and 
by working for wages as carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. Some 
bought the small lots of land on long-time payments and never 
paid for them, but simply stayed where they were. On the borders 
of the Black Belt in the busy season were found numbers of white 
hired men working alongside negro slaves;* for there was no 
prejudice against manual labor; that is, no more than anywhere 
else in the world.® 

BREAKUP OF THE OLD SYSTEM 

As soon as the war was over, the first concern of the returning 
soldiers was to obtain food to relieve present wants and to secure 
supplies to last until a crop could be made. In the white counties 
of the state the situation was much worse than in the Black Belt. 

* The tenant furnished labor, supplies, and teams, and gave to the landlord a 
fourth of the cotton and a third of the corn produced. 

*There was usually good feeling between the whites and blacks at work 
together, but the negroes at heart scorned the poor whites, and had to be closely 
watched to keep them from insulting or abusing them. The negro had little 
respect for the man who owned no slaves, or who owned but few and worked with 
them in the fields. To protect the slaves against outsiders was one reason why 
discipline was strict, supervision close, passes required, etc. When both white and 
black were allowed to go at will over the plantation and community, trouble was 
sure to result from the impudent behavior of the negro to “ white trash,” and the 
consequent retaliation of the latter. The whites often came to the master and 
wanted him to whip his best slaves for impudence to them. The master, to pre- 


vent this, regulated the liberty of the slave by passes, etc., and the whites, espe- 
cially strangers, were expected not to trespass on a plantation where slaves were. 

* The so-called “ prejudice” against manual labor is perhaps due largely to 
abolitionist theories and arguments, which have been partially accepted since the 
war by some southerners who think it due to the old system to show its lofty 
attitude toward the common things of life. But the negro had, and still has, a 
certain contempt for a white who works as he does. And it has always been a 
custom of mankind — white, yellow, or black—to avoid manual labor if there is 
anything else to do. 
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The soil of the white counties was less fertile; the people were 
not wealthy before the war, and during the war they suffered 
from the depredations of the enemy and from the operation of the 
tax-in-kind which bore heavily upon them when they had nothing 
to spare. The white men went to the war, and there were only 
women, children, and old men to work the fields. The heaviest 
losses among the Alabama Confederate troops were from the 
ranks of the white-county soldiers. In all of these counties there 
was destitution after the first year of the war, and after 1862 
from one-fourth to one-half of the soldiers’ families received aid 
from the state. The bountiful Black Belt furnished enough for 
all. At the close of hostilities the condition of the people in the 
poorer counties was pitiable. Stock, fences, barns, and in many 
cases dwellings had disappeared; the fields were grown up in 
weeds; and no supplies of any kind were available. How many 
of the people managed to live was a mystery. Some walked 
twenty miles to get food, and there were cases of starvation. No 
seed of any kind and no farm implements were to be had. The 
best work of the Freedmen’s Bureau was done in relieving these 
white people from want until they could make a crop. 

The Black Belt was the richest, as well as the least exposed, 
section of the state, and fared well until the end of the war. The 
laborers were negro slaves, and these worked as well in war time 
as in peace. Immense food crops were made in 1863 and 1864, 
and there was no suffering among whites or blacks. Until 1865 
there was no loss from Federal invasion, but with the spring of 
1865 misfortunes came. Four large armies marched through the 
central portions of the state, burning, destroying, confiscating. 
In June, 1865, the Black Belt was in almost as bad condition as 
the white counties. All buildings in the track of the armies had 
disappeared; the stores of provisions were confiscated; gin- 
houses and mills were burned; cattle, horses, and mules were 
carried away; and nothing much was left except the negroes and 
the rich land. The returning planter, like the farmer, found his 
agricultural implements worn out and broken, and in all the land 
there was no money to purchase the necessaries of life. But in the 
portions of the black counties untouched by the armies there were 
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supplies sufficient to last the people for a few months. A few 
fortunate individuals had cotton, which was now bringing a 
fabulous price, and it was the high price received for these few 
bales not confiscated by the government that saved the Black Belt 
from suffering as did the other counties. 

Neither master nor slave knew exactly how to begin anew, 
and for a while things simply drifted. Now that the question of 
slavery was settled, many of the former masters felt a great relief 
from responsibility, though for their former slaves they felt a pro- 
found pity. The majority of them had no faith in free negro 
labor, yet all were willing to give it a trial, and a few of the more 
strenuous ones said that the energy and strength of the white 
man that had made the savage negro an efficient laborer could 
make the free negro work fairly well; and if the free negro would 
work, they were willing to admit that the change might be bene- 
ficial to both races. 

During the spring, summer, and fall of 1865 the masters came 
straggling home, and were met by friendly servants who gave 
them cordial welcome. Each one at once called his slaves and told 
them that they were free; that they might stay with him and 
work for wages, or that they might find other homes. Except 
in the vicinity of the towns and army posts, the negroes usually 
chose to stay and work; and in the rural districts affairs were 
little changed for several months after the surrender. There the 
surrender hardly caused a ripple on the surface of society. Life 
and work went on as before. The staid negro coachmen sat upon 
their boxes on Sunday as of old; the field hands went regularly 
about their appointed tasks. Labor was cheerful, and the negroes 
went singing to the fields. “The negro knew no Appomattox. 
The revolution sat lightly, save in the presence of vacant seats at 
home and silent graves in the churchyard, in the memorials of 
destructive raids, in the wonder on the faces of a people once 
free, now ruled, where ruled at all, by a bureau agent.” Here it 
was that the master-race believed that, after all, freedom might 
be well. In other sections, where the negro was more exposed 
to outside influences, the whites were not hopeful. The common 


* Accounts from old citizens, former planters. 
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opinion was that with free negro labor cotton could not be culti- 
vated with success. The northerner thought that it was a crop 
made by forced labor, and that no freeman would willingly per- 
form such labor; the southerner believed that the negro would 
neglect the crop too much when not under strict supervision. Yet 
later years have shown that free white labor is most successful 
in the cultivation of cotton because of the care now expended on 
farms in the white counties; while cotton is the only crop that 
the free negro has cultivated with any degree of success, because 
some kind of a crop can be made on the fertile soils of the Black 
Belt by the most careless cultivation. 

At first no one knew just how to work the free negro. 
Innumerable plans were formed, and many were tried. The old 
patriarchal relations were preserved as far as possible. Truman,’ 
who made a long stay in Alabama, reported that in most cases 
there was a genuine attachment between masters and negroes; 
that the masters were the best friends the negroes had; and that, 
though they regarded the blacks with much commiseration, they 
were inclined to encourage them to collect around the big house 
on the old slavery terms, giving food, clothes, quarters, medical 
attendance, and some pay.* At that time no one could understand 
the freedom of the negro. As one old master expressed it, he 
saw no “ free negroes” ?° until the fall of 1865, when the bureau 
began to influence the blacks. But with the extension of the 
bureau and the spread of army posts, the negroes, who for a while 
had been taking freedom on faith, now determined to enjoy the 
reality. Crops that had been planted in the spring were neg- 
lected in the summer and fall, while the darky moved away from 

™ The agent of President Johnson. 

* Report to the President, April 9, 1866. 

* Colonel Saunders, a noted slaveholder in one of the white counties in north 
Alabama, established a patriarchal protectorate over his former slaves. He built 
a church for them, and organized a monthly court, presided over by himself, in 
which the oid negro men tried delinquents. It is said that the findings of this 
court were often ludicrous in the extreme, but order was preserved and for a long 
while there was no resort to the bureau. (See Saunders, Early Settlers, p. 31.) 
Many similar protectorates were established in the remote districts, but the policy 
of the bureau was to break them up. 
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his slave quarters, changed his name, probably deserted his family, 
joined a new church and attended many revivals, bought a gun 
and acquired a dog, and went hunting and fishing to his heart's 
content.’ The house servants and the artisans, who were the best 
and most intelligent of the negroes, began to go to the towns. 
Many were attracted by the reports of confiscation and division 
of property, and stopped working. Negro women, desiring to 
be as white ladies, refused to work in the fields, to cook, wash, 
or to perform other menial duties. It was years before this 
“freedom” prejudice of the negro women against domestic 
service died out. The precarious support offered by the bureau 
attracted many negroes to town and made agricultural labor 
unreliable. The negro would work one or two days in the week, 
go to town two days, and wander about the rest of the time. 
Under such conditions there was no hope of continuing the old 
patriarchal system, and new plans, modeled on what they had 
heard of free labor, were tried by the planters. In the white 
counties the ex-soldiers went to work as before the war, but they 
had come home from the army too late to plant full crops, and 
few had supplies enough to last until the crops should be gathered. 
In the white counties the negroes were so few as to escape the 
serious attention of the bureau, and consequently they worked 
fairly well at what they could get to do.’? 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU SYSTEM 

The first work of the bureau was to break up the labor system 
that had been partially constructed, and to endeavor to establish 
a new system based on the northern free-labor system and the 
old slave-hiring system, with the addition of a good deal of pure 
theory. The bureau was to act as a labor clearing-house; it was 
to have entire control of labor; contracts must be written in 

"The crop of cotton in 1865 was 75,305 bales; in 1866, 429,102 bales; in 
1867, 239,516 (showing influence of political agitation) ; in 1868, 366,193 bales; 
and in 1869, 429,482 bales. (See Hodgson’s Manual, 1869 and 1871, and the 
Census of 1870.) In 1849 the crop was 564,429 bales, and in 1859, 989,955 bales. 

* New York Herald, July 17, 1865; Reid, After the War, pp. 211, 218, 219; 
Tillet in Century, Vol. XI; reports of General Swayne, 1865, 1866; Van de Graaf 
in Forum, Vol. XXI, pp. 330, 339; DeBow’s Review, February, 1866, p. 220; 
oral accounts. 
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accordance with the regulations of the bureau, and must be regis- 
tered by the agent, who charged large fees. Unskilled labor was 
classified into three grades, and men and women were to be paid 
$10, $8, and $6 per month, according to the grade, and half- 
grown children $6.'* In addition, they were to have food, full 
quarters, clothing, medical attendance, and schooling for their 
children. The working-day was ten hours from April to October, 
and nine hours from November to March. The task system, as 
well as the overseer, was forbidden, and the “share” system was 
discouraged. Wages were secured by a lien on crops or land, and 
this was prior to any other lien. Breach of contract was tried by 
bureau agent, bureau court, provost-marshal, or military com- 
mission. No contract for a longer time than six months was 
approved. The chain-gang hard labor system of punishment of 
convicts was abolished. Where the laborer received no supplies 
his pay was fixed at the rate of wages paid for able-bodied slaves 
before the war. If a negro was found working under a verbal 
contract, his employer was arrested or warned to conform to 
regulations. Planters were continually in trouble with the bureau 
agent, who summoned them before him on the slightest pretexts. 
The lien on the crop prevented the moving or sale of the crop, 
unless the negro consented; yet the planter had to sell before he 
could pay wages.'* 

The result of these regulations was to destroy industry where 
an alien bureau agent was stationed, unless the agent was 
purchasable; for the planters could not afford to have their 
land worked on such terms. In some of the counties, where 
the native magistrates served as bureau agents, no attention 
was paid to the rules of the bureau, and the people floundered 

#8 Skilled labor should receive $2.50, $2, or $1.50 per day. 

™ Montgomery Mail, May 12, 1865; Howard’s Circular, May 30, 1865; Cir- 
cular No. 11, War Department, July 12, 1865; Huntsville Advocate, July 26, 1865; 
Swayne’s reports, 1865, 1866; General Order No. 12, Department of Alabama, 
August 30, 1865; General Order No. 13, September, 1865; Selma Times, 
December 4, 1865. While General Howard was in Mobile, some of the planters 
asked him to bind to them for a term of years their former slaves, in case the 
latter were willing. Howard was, of course, horrified at such a proposal. The 


so-called “ black laws ” passed by the legislature in 1865-66 were scarcely heard of 
by the people who hired negroes, and were never in force. 
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along trying to develop a workable basis of existence. In 
the districts infested by the bureau agents the negroes had 
fantastic notions of what freedom meant. On one plantation 
they demanded that the plantation bell be no longer rung to sum- 
mon the hands to and from work, because it was too much like 
slavery.’® In various places they refused to work, and congre- 
gated about the bureau offices, awaiting the expected division of 
property, when they would get the “ forty acres and one old gray 
mule.” When wages were paid, they believed that each should 
receive the same amount, whether his labor had been good or bad, 
and whether the laborer was present or absent, sick or well. In 
one instance a planter was paying his men in corn according to 
the time each had worked. The negroes objected and got an 
order from the bureau agent that the division should be made 
equally. The planter read the order (which the negro could not 
read), and at once ordered the division as before. The negroes, 
thinking the bureau had ordered it, were satisfied. In the cane- 
brake region the agents were afraid of the great planters, and 
did not interfere with the negroes except to organize them into 
Union Leagues; but elsewhere in the Black Belt the planter could 
not afford to hire negroes on the terms fixed by the bureau.’® 


NORTHERN AND FOREIGN IMMIGRATION 

With the breakup of the slave system the planter found him- 
self with much more land than he knew what to do with. He 
could get no reliable labor, he had no cash capital, and in many 
cases he offered his best lands for sale for low prices. The 
planters wanted to attract northern and foreign immigration and 
capital into the country; the cotton-planter sought for a northern 
partner who could furnish the capital. Owing to the almost reli- 
gious regard of the negro for his northern deliverers, many white 
landholders thought that northern men, especially discharged 
soldiers, might be able to control negro labor better than southern 
men. General Swayne, the head of the bureau in the state, said 

*% Somers, Southern States, p. 130. 

% Southern Magazine, January, 1874; Selma Messenger, November 15, 1865; 


Harper's Monthly Magazine, January, 1874; Selma Times, December 4, 1865; 
oral accounts; DeBow’s Review, February, 1866. 
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that the negroes had more confidence in a “blue coat”’ than in a 
native, and that among the larger planters northern men, as 
partners or overseers, were in great demand."* 

For a short time after the close of the war northern men in 
considerable numbers planned to go into the business of cotton- 
raising. DeBow'* gives a description of the would-be cotton- 
planters who came from the North to show the southern people 
how to raise cotton with free negro labor. They had notebooks 
and guidebooks full of close and exact tables of costs and profits, 
and from them figured out vast returns. They acknowledged that 
the negro might not work for the southern man, but they were 
sure that he would work for them. They were self-confident, and 
would listen to no advice from experienced planters, whom they 
laughed at as old fogies, but from their notebooks and tables they 
gave one another much information about the new machinery use- 
ful in cotton culture, about rules for cultivation, how to control 
labor, etc. They estimated that each laborer’s family would make 
$1,000 clear gain each year. DeBow would not say that they 
were wrong, but he said he thought they should hasten a little 
more slowly. Northern energy and capital flowed in; planta- 
tions were bought and the various industries of plantation life 
started; and mills and factories were established. Because of the 
paralyzed condition of industry, the southern people welcomed 
these signs of prosperity, but they were very skeptical of their 
final success. The northern settler had confidence in the negro, 
and gave him unlimited credit or supplies; consequently, in a few 
years, he was financially ruined and had to turn his attention to 
politics and to exploiting the negro in that field in order to make 
a living.’® Both as employer and as manager the northern man 
failed to control negro labor. He expected the negro to be the 
equal of the Yankee white. The negroes themselves were dis- 


™ Swayne to A. F. Perry, New York Herald, August 28, 1865; New York 
Herald, July 17, 1865; Reid, After the War, pp. 211-19; DeBow’s Review, Febru- 
ary, 1866, pp. 213, 220; Somers, Southern States, p. 131. 

% DeBow’s Review, February, 1866. 

’ Many of the carpet-bag statesmen were northern men who had failed at 


cotton-planting or as overseers. 
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gusted with northern employers. Truman reported, after an 
experience of one season, that “it is the almost universal testi- 
mony of the negroes themselves, who have been under the super- 
vision of both classes—and I have talked with many with a 
view to this point—that they prefer to labor for a southern 


employer.” 7° 

Northern capital came in after the war, but northern labor did 
not, though the planters offered every inducement. Land was 
offered to white purchasers at ridiculously low rates, but the 
northern white laborer did not come. He was afraid of the South 
with its planters and negroes. The poorer classes of native 
whites, however, profited by the low prices and secured a foothold 
on the better lands. So general was the unbelief in the value of 
the free negro as a laborer, especially in the bureau districts, and 
so signally had all inducements failed to bring native white 
laborers from the North, that determined efforts were made to 
obtain white labor from abroad. Immigration societies were 
formed, with officers in the state and headquarters in the northern 
cities. These societies undertook to send south laboring people 
in families — especially German— at so much per head. The 
planter turned with hope to white labor, of the superiority of which 
he had so long been hearing, and he wished very much to give it a 
trial. The advertisements in the newspapers read much like the 
old slave advertisements: so many head of healthy, industrious 
Germans of good character delivered f.o.b., New York, at so 
much per head. One of the white iabor agencies in Alabama 
undertook to furnish “immigrants of any nativity and in any 
quantity” to take the place of negroes. Children were priced at 
the rate of $50 a year; women, $100; men, $150; they them- 
selves providing board and clothes. One of every six Germans 
was warranted to speak English.2! Most of these agencies were 

™ Report to the President, April 9, 1866; also Harper's Monthly Magazine, 
January, 1874; Mrs. Leigh, Ten Years in a Georgia Plantation; oral accounts. 
On account of the general failure of the northern men who invested capital in the 
South in 1865 and 1866, there grew up in the business world an unfavorable feeling 
against the South, which for the remainder of reconstruction days had to struggle 
against adverse business opinion. (Harper's Magazine, January, 1874.) 

** Selma Times, December 4, 1865. Nearly all the newspapers printed adver- 
tisements of the immigration societies. 
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great frauds, and only wanted an advance payment on a carload 
of Germans who did not exist. In a few instances some laborers 
were actually shipped in; but they at once demanded an advance 
of pay, and then deserted. Like the bounty jumpers, they played 
the game time and time again. The influence of the radical north- 
ern press was also used to discourage emigration to the South; ** 
consequently white immigration into the state did not amount to 
anything,?* and the Black Belt received no help from the North 
or from abroad, and had to fall back upon the free negro. 

In the white counties there had been no hope or desire for 
alien immigration. The people and the country were so desper- 
ately poor that the stranger would never think of settling there. 
Many of the whites in moderate circumstances living near the 
Black Belt took advantage of the low price of rich lands and 
acquired small farms in the prairies, but there was no influx of 
white labor to the Black Belt from the white counties.2* Nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the white districts had to go to 
work to earn a living. Many persons—lawyers, public men, 
teachers, ministers, physicians, merchants, overseers, managers, 
and even women — who had never before worked in the fields or 
at manual occupations, were now forced to do so because of loss 
of property, or because they could not live by their former 


occupations.*® 


2 Northern Alabama Iilustrated, p. 378. 

* Selma Times, December 4, 1865; New York Times, July 2, 1866. 

* The greatest evil of slavery was its tendency to drive the whites who were 
in moderate circumstances away from the richer lands of the prairie and canebrake, 
leaving that section to the few slaveholders and the immense number of slaves. 
Emancipation thus left on the finest lands of the state a shiftless laboring popula- 
tion, which still retains possession. Now, as in slavery times, the white prefers not 
to work as a field hand in the Black Belt when he can get more independent work 
elsewhere. And, besides, he does not wish to live among the negroes. Negro 
slavery kept whites from settling on the fertile lands; the negro keeps whites 
from taking possession now. 

*® Mobile Daily Times, October 21, 1860; Montgomery Advertiser, March 21, 
1866; DeRow's Review, March 18, 1866. 

A number of young women of Montgomery, who were once wealthy, worked 
in the printing-office of the Advertiser. One of them was a daughter of a former 
president of the United States. Many women became teachers, displacing men 
who then went to the fields. Disabled soldiers generally tried teaching. 

There seems to be a belief that emancipation had a good effect in driving to 
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While the number of white laborers had increased somewhat, 
negro labor had decreased. Several thousand negro men had 
gone with the armies; many of the most intelligent had drifted 
to town to earn a precarious living at their trades; great numbers 
congregated in the towns where bureau supplies were doled out; 
and in the vicinity of the larger towns there was a general disposi- 
tion among the blacks to crown into the outskirts of the towns, 
where the sanitary arrangements were bad and where thousands 
died. The rural negro had a promising outlook, for at any time 
he could get more work than he could do; the city negro found 
work scarce even when he wanted it.*® 

ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE A NEW SYSTEM 

Several attempts were made by the negroes in 1865 and 1866 
to work farms and plantations on the co-operative system — that 
is, to club work —but with no success. They were not accus- 
tomed to independent labor; their faculty for organization had 
not been sufficiently developed; and the dishonesty of their lead- 
ing men sometimes caused failures of the schemes.?* 

In the summer of 1865 the Monroe County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation was formed to regulate labor and to protect the interests 
of both employer and laborer. It was the duty of the executive 


work a certain “ gentleman-of-leisure ”’ class that had been supported by the work 
of slaves and had scorned labor. (See W. B. Tillett in the Century, Vol. XI, 
p. 769.) It is a mistake to regard the slaveholding, planting class as in any 
degree idle, unless from the point of view of the negro or the ignorant white 
who believed that any man who did not work with his hands was a gentleman of 
leisure. The Alabama planter was, and had to be, a man of great energy, good 
judgment, and diligence. It was a belief that a man who could not successfully 
manage a plantation or other business should not be intrusted with an official 
position. One of the most serious objections made by the cotton planters to 
Jefferson Davis as president was that he had failed to manage his plantation with 
success. (See also Somers, Southern States, p. 127.) 

*® DeBow’s Review, February and March, 1866; Montgomery Advertiser, 
March 21, 1866; New York Herald, July 17, 1866. It was estimated that in the 
fall of 1865 the negro male population of the state was reduced by 50,000 able- 
bodied men who were hanging around the cities and towns doing nothing. At 
Mobile there were 10,000; at Montgomery, 10,000; at Meridian, Miss., 5,000; 
at Selma, 5,000; and at various smaller points, 20,000. (Mobile Times, October 
21, 186«.) 

See also Reid, After the War, p. 221. 
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committee to look after the welfare of the freedmen, to see that 
contracts were carried out and the freedmen protected in them, 
and, in cases of dispute, to act as arbitrator. The members of the 
association pledged themselves to see that the freedman received 
his wages, and to aid him in case his employer refused to pay his 
wages. They were also to see that the freedman fulfilled his con- 
tract, unless there was good reason why he should not. Homes 
and the necessaries of life were to be provided by the association 
for the aged and helpless negroes, of whom there were several on 
every plantation. The planters declared themselves in favor of 
schools for the negro children, and a committee was appointed to 
devise a plan for their education. Every planter in Monroe 
County belonged to the association.2* An organization in Cone- 
cuh County adopted, word for word, the constitution of the 
Monroe County association. In Clarke and Wilcox Counties 
similar organizations were formed, and in all counties where 
negro labor was the main dependence some such plans were 
devised.2® But it is noticeable that in those counties where the 
planters first undertook to reorganize the labor system there were 
no regular agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau and no garrison. 

The average negro, quite naturally, had little or no sense of 
the obligation of contracts. He would leave a growing crop at 
the most critical period and move into another county, or, work- 
ing his own crop “on shares,” would leave it in the grass and go 
to work for someone else in order to get small change for tobacco, 
snuff, and whisky. After three years of experience with such 
conduct, a meeting of citizens at Summerfield, Dallas County, 
decided that laborers ought to be impressed with the necessity of 
complying with contracts. They agreed that no laborers dis- 
charged for failure to keep contracts would be hired again by 


* Trowbridge, The South, pp. 431 ff. 


* Jbid., p. 431; reports of General Swayne, December 26, 1865, and Janu- 
ary, 1866, in House Executive Document, No. 70, Thirty-ninth Congress, First 
Session. General Swayne strongly approved the objects of these societies. He 
said there was not, and never had been, any question of the right of the negro 
to hold property. Free negroes had held property before the war. The creoles 
of Mobile had all the rights of citizens by the treaty of cession of west Florida. 
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other employers. They declared it to be the duty of the whites to 
act in perfect good faith in their relations with freedmen, to 
respect and uphold their rights, and to promote good feeling.*° 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHARE SYSTEM 


At first the planters had demanded a system of contracts, 
thinking that by law they might hold the negro to their terms. 
But the bureau contracts were one-sided, and the planters could 
not afford to enter into them. General Swayne early reported * 
a general breakdown of the contract system, though he told the 
planters that in case of dispute, where no contract was signed, he 
would exact payment for the negro at the highest rates. The 
“share’’ system was discouraged, but where there were no bureau 
agents it was developing. And so bad was the wage system that 
even in the bureau districts share-hiring was done. The object 
of share-renting was to cause the laborer to take an interest in his 
crop and to relieve the planter of disputes about lost time, etc. 
Some of the negroes also decided that the share system was the 
proper one. On a plantation near Selma the negroes demanded 
shares, threatening to leave in case of refusal. General Hardee, 
who was living near, proposed a plan for a verbal contract : wages 
should be one-fourth of all crops; meat and bread to be furnished 
to the laborer and his share of the crop to be paid to him in 
kind, or the net proceeds in cash; the planter to furnish land, 
teams, wagons, implements, and seed to the laborer, who, in 
addition, had all the slavery privileges of free wood, water and 
pasturage, garden lot and “truck patch,” teams to use on Sundays 
and for going to town. The absolute right of management was 
reserved to the planter. It was understood that this was no 
copartnership, but that the negro was hired for a share of the 
crop; consequently he had no right to interfere in the manage- 
ment. 

On another plantation, where a share system similar to 
Hardee’s was in operation, the planter divided the workers into 
squads of four men each. To each squad he assigned one hundred 
acres of cotton and corn, in the proportion of five acres of cotton 


* DeBow’s Review, February, 1868. "January 31, 1866. 
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to three of corn, and forty acres of cotton for the women and 
children of the four families. The squads were united to pick the 
cotton, because they worked better in gangs. Wage-laborers had 
to be kept to look after fences and ditches, and perform odd jobs. 
A frequent source of trouble was the custom of allowing the 
negro, as part of his pay, several acres of “outside crop”’ to be 
worked on certain days of the week, as Fridays and Saturdays. 
The planter was supposed to settle disputes among the negroes, 
give them advice on every subject except politics and religion, 
pay their fines or get them out of jail when arrested, and some- 
times to thrash the recalcitrant.*? 

Several kinds of share systems were finally evolved from the 
industrial chaos. They were much the same in black as in white 
districts, and the usual designations were: “on halves,” “third and 
fourth,” and “standing rent.’ The tenant “on halves” received 
one-half the crop, did all the work, and furnished his own pro- 
visions. The planter furnished land, houses to live in, seed, plows, 
hoes, teams, wagons, ginned the cotton, paid for half the fertilizer, 
and went security for the negro for a year’s credit at the supply 
store in town, or else furnished the supplies himself and charged 
them against the negro’s share of the crop. The “third and 
fourth” plan varied according to locality and time, and depended 
upon what the tenant furnished. Sometimes the planter furnished 
everything, while the negro gave only his labor and received one- 
fourth of the crop; again, the planter furnished all except provi- 
sions and labor, and gave the negro one-third of the crop. In such 
cases “third and fourth” was a lower grade of tenancy than “on 
halves.” Later it developed to a higher grade. The tenant fur- 
nished teams and farming implements, and the planter the rest, in 
which case the planter received a third of the cotton and a fourth 

* Somers, an English traveler, thought that the economic relations of planter 
and negro were startling, and anywhere else would be absurd. The tenant, he 
said, was sure of a support and did not much care if the crop failed. Even his 
taxes, when he condescended to pay any, were paid by his master. For all work 
outside of his crop he had to be paid, and often he went away and worked for 
someone else for cash. And his privileges were innumerable. ‘“ The soul is often 
crushed out of labor by penury and oppression. Here a soul cannot begin to be 


infused into it through the sheer excess of privilege and license with which it is 
surrounded.” — Southern States since the War, pp. 128, 129. 
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of the corn raised. “Standing rent’”’ was the highest form of 
tenancy, and only responsible persons, white or black, could rent 
under that system. It called for a fixed or “standing” rent for 
each acre or farm, to be paid in money or in cotton. The unit of 
value in cotton was a five-hundred-pound bale of middling grade 
on October 1. Cotton rent practically amounted to a money rent, 
since price and grade had to be guaranteed. Tenants who had 
farm stock, farming implements and supplies, or good credit 
would nearly always cultivate for “standing rent.” The planter 
exercised a controlling direction over the labor and cultivation of 
a crop worked “on halves;” he exercised less direction over 
“third and fourth” tenants, and was supposed to exercise no con- 
trol over tenants who paid “standing rent.” In all cases the 
planter furnished a dwelling-house free of rent, wood and water 
(paid for digging wells), and pasture for the pigs and cows of 
the tenants. In all cases the renter had a plot of ground of from 
one to three acres, rent-free, for a vegetable garden and “truck 
patch.” Here could be raised water-melons, sugar cane, potatoes, 
sorghum, cabbages, and other vegetables. Every tenant could 
keep a few pigs and a cow, chickens, turkeys, and guineas, and 
especially dogs, and could hunt in all the woods around and fish 
in all the waters. ‘On halves” was considered the safest form of 
tenancy for both planter and tenant, for the latter was only an 
average man. This method allowed the superior direction of the 
planter.** Many negroes worked for wages; the less intelligent 
and the unreliable could find no other way to work; and some 
of the best of them preferred to work for wages paid at the end 

® My father’s tenants, white and black, rented on all systems. The negroes 
usually began as wage-laborers or as tenants “on halves,” for they had no sup- 
plies when they came. Then the more industrious and thrifty would save and 
rent farms for “third and fourth” or for “standing rent.” The whites usually 
attained the highest grade of tenancy, and the average white man would save 
encugh of his earnings to purchase a team, wagon, buggy, farm implements, and a 
year’s supply, and then spend all else, though some would save enough to buy 
land of their own in cheaper districts, or to support themselves for a year or two 
while opening up a homestead in the pine woods. The negro, as a rule, rented “ on 
halves,” for he spent all his earnings and required supervision. The average negro 
Stays only a year or two at one place before he longs for change and removes to 
another farm. About Christmas time, or just before, the negroes and many of the 


whites begin to move to new homes. 
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of each week or month. Wage-laborers worked under the imme- 
diate oversight of the farmer or tenant who hired them. They 
received $8 to $12 a month, and were “found,” that is, given 
their rations. In the white counties the negro hired man was 
often fed in the farmer’s kitchen. The laborer, if hired by the 
year, had a house, vegetable garden, “truck patch,” chickens, a 
pig perhaps, and always a dog, and he could hunt and fish any- 
where in the vicinity. Sometimes he was “ found;” sometimes 
he “found” himself. When he was “ found,” the allowance for 
a week was three and a half pounds of bacon, a peck of meal, half 
a gallon of sirup, and a plug of tobacco; his garden patch fur- 
nished vegetables. This allowance could be varied and commuted. 
The system worked out in the few years immediately following 
the war and has lasted almost without change. In the negro 
districts the large plantations have not been broken up into 
small farms, the census statistics to the contrary notwith- 
standing.** The negro tenant or laborer had too many privileges 
for his own good and for the good of the planter. The negro 
should have been paid more money or a larger proportion of the 
crop, and given fewer privileges. He needed more control and 
supervision, and the result of giving him a vegetable garden, a 
“truck patch,” a pasture, and the right of hunting and fishing was 
that the negro took less interest in the crop. The farming system 
was never brought to a real business basis.*° 


CREDIT OR SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The universal lack of capital after the war forced an exten- 
sion of the old ante-bellum credit or supply system. The mer- 
chant, who was also a cotton-buyer, advanced money or supplies 
until the crop was gathered. Before the war his security was 
both crop and slaves; after the war the crop was the principal 
security, for land was a drug on the market. Consequently, the 
crop was more important to the creditor. Cotton was the only 


“In the census each person cultivating a crop is counted as a farmer and the 
land he cultivates as a farm. Thus a plantation might be represented in the census 
statistics by from five to twenty-five farms. 

® See also Otken, J/ls of the South; Somers, Southern States since the War, 
p. 281; Harper's Monthly, January, 1874; DeBow’s Review, February, 1868. 
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good cash crop, and the high prices encouraged all to raise it. It 
was to the interest of the merchant, even when prices were low, 
to insist upon his debtors raising cotton to the exclusion of food 
crops, as much of his money was made by selling food supplies to 
them. Before the war only the planter had much credit, and even 
then a successful one did not make use of the system, but after the 
war all classes of cotton-raisers had to have advances of supplies. 
The credit or crop-lien system was good to put an ambitious 
farmer on the way to independence, but it was no incentive to the 
shiftless. Cotton became the universal crop under the credit sys- 
tem, and even when the farmer became independent he seldom 
planted less of his staple crop or raised supplies at home. 


WHITE FARMERS AND NEGRO FARMERS 


At the end of the war everything was in favor of the negro 
cotton-raiser, and everything except the high price of cotton was 
against the white farmer in the poorer counties. The soil had 
been used most destructively in the white districts, and it had to 
be built up before cotton could be raised successfully.*® The high 
price of cotton caused the white farmer who had formerly had 
only small cotton patches to plant large fields, and for several 


years the negro was hardly a competitor to be considered. The 
building of railroads through the mineral regions afforded trans- 
portation for crops and fertilizers — an advantage that before this 
time had been enjoyed only by the Black Belt—and improved 
methods gradually supplanted the wasteful frontier system of 


* Any stick is good enough to beat slavery with, so it is usually stated that 
slavery was responsible for the wasteful methods of cultivation that prevailed in 
the South before the war. That can be true only indirectly, for the soil always 
received the worst treatment in the white counties. Like frontiersmen everywhere, 
the Alabama white farmers found it easier to clear new land or to move west than 
to fertilize worn-out soils. The lack of transportation facilities in the white dis- 
tricts made it impossible to bring in commercial fertilizers or to transport the crops 
when made. If there had not been a negro in the state, the frontier methods would 
have prevailed, as they still do among the farmers in some parts of the West. 
On the other hand, the rich lands worked by slave labor were kept in good con- 
dition. Under free negro labor they are in the worst possible condition. Experi- 
ence, necessity, the disappearance of free land, and the increase of transportation 
facilities have caused the white-county farmer to employ better methods and to 


keep up and increase the fertility of his land by using fertilizers. 
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cultivation. The gradual increase* of the cotton production after 
1869 was due entirely to white labor in the white counties, the 
black counties never again reaching their former production, 
though the population of those counties doubled. Governor 
Lindsay said in 1871 that the white people of north Alabama, 
where but little had been produced before the war, were becom- 
ing prosperous by raising cotton, and at the same time raising 
supplies that the planter on the rich lands with negro labor 
had to buy from the West. ‘This prosperity, he thought, had 
done more than anything else to put an end to Ku Klux dis- 
turbances. Somers reported in 1871 that the cotton crop in the 
Tennessee valley was made by white labor, not by black.*8 As 
long as there was plenty of cheap, poor land to be had, the poor 
but independent white would not work the rich land belonging to 
someone else; and, before and long after the war, there was plenty 
of practically free land.*® Therefore the tendency of the whites 
was to remain on the less fertile land. Dr. E. A. Smith in the 
Alabama Geological Survey of 1881-82, and the Report on Cot- 
ton Production in Alabama (1884), shows the relation between 
race and cotton production, and race location with respect to 
fertility of soil: (1) On the most fertile lands the laboring popu- 
lation was black; the farmers were shiftless, and no fertilizers 
were used; the credit evil was worse; the yield per acre was less 
than on the poorest soils cultivated by whites. (2) Where the 

* But it was nearly forty years before the entire cotton crop of the state was 
again as large as in 1859. 

* Southern Magazine, January, 1874; Ku Kiux Report, Alabama testimony 
(Lindsay), pp. 206, 207; Somers, Southern States, p. 117. In 1860 it was esti- 
mated that of the whole cotton crop 10 to 12 per cent. was produced by white labor; 
in 1876 the proportion of whites to blacks in the cotten fields was 30 to 51; 
in 1883 white labor produced 44 per cent. of the cotton crop; in 1884, 48 per cent. ; 
in 1885, 50 per cent.; in 1893, 70 per cent. And this was done by the whites on 
inferior lands. (See W. B. Tillett in Century, Vol. XI, p. 771; Hammond, The 
Cotton Industry, pp. 129, 130, 182.) 

® DeBow estimated that the entire acreage of the cotton crop was as 
follows: 1836, 2,000,000 acres; 1840, 4,500,000; 1850, 5,000,000; 1860, 6,968,- 
ooo. The commissioner of agriculture in 1876 estimated that the acreage in 
1860 was 13,000,000. Taking this estimate, which, while probably too large, is 
more nearly correct, only 4 per cent. of the arable land was planted in cotton — 
the staple crop. (Hammond, The Cotton Industry, p. 74.) 
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races were about equal the best system was found; the soils were 
medium; the farms were small, but well cultivated, and fertilizers 
were used. (3) On the poorest soils only whites were found; 
these by industry and use of fertilizers could produce about as 
much as the blacks on the rich soils. 

The average product of the Black Belt is lower than the lowest 
in the poorest white counties. Only the best of soil, as in Clarke, 
Monroe, and Wilcox Counties, is able to overcome the bad labor 
system and produce an average equal to that made by the whites 
in Winston, the poorest county in the state. In white counties 
where the average product per acre falls below the average for the 
surrounding region the fact is explained by the presence of blacks, 
segregated on the best soils, keeping down the average production. 
For example, Madison County in 1880 had a majority of blacks, 
and the average production of cotton per acre was 0.28 bales, as 
compared with 0.32 for the Tennessee valley, of which Madison 
was the richest county; in Talladega, the most fertile county of 
the Coosa valley, the average production per acre was 0.32, as 
compared with 0.40 for the rest of the valley; in Autauga, where 
the blacks outnumbered the whites two to one, the average fell 
below that of the country around, though the soil was the best in 
the region. The average product of the rich prairie cultivated by 
the blacks is 0.27 bale per acre; the average product in the poor 
mineral region cultivated by whites was 0.26 to 0.28; in the short- 
leaf-pine region the whites outnumber the blacks two to one, and 
the average production of 0.34, while in the gravelly hill region, 
where the blacks are twice as numerous as the whites, the produc- 
tion is 0.30, the soil in the two sections being about equal. In 
general, the fertility of the soil being equal, the production varies 
inversely as the proportion of colored population to white. Den- 
sity of colored population is a sure sign of fertile soil; predomi- 
nance of whites, a sign of medium or poor soil. Outside of the 
Black Belt white owners cultivate smal! farms, looking closely 
after them. The negro seldom owns the land he cultivates, and 
is more efficient when working under direction on the small farm 
in the white county. In the Black Belt nearly all land is capable 
of cultivation, but in the white counties a large percentage is 
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rocky, in hills, forests, mountains, etc. But many soils in south- 
east and north Alabama, formerly considered unproductive, have 
been brought under cultivation by the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, hauled, in many cases, from twenty to a hundred miles. 
Fertilizers have not yet come into general use in the Black Belt. 
In the negro districts are still found horse-power gins and old 
wooden cotton compresses; in the white counties, steam and 
water power and the latest machinery. In the white counties it 
has always been a general custom to raise a part of the supplies on 
the farm; in the Black Belt this has not been done since the 
war.*° 

Though many of the white farmers remained under the crop- 
lien bondage, there was a steady gain toward independence on the 
part of the more industrious and economical. But not until 
toward the close of the century did emancipation come for many 
of the struggling white farmers. 


WHITES IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


In other directions the whites did better. They opened the 
mines of north Alabama, cut the timber of south Alabama, built 
the railroads and factories, and to some extent engaged in com- 
merce.*! Market gardening is now a common occupation. 
Negro labor in factories failed. It was the negro rather 
than slavery that prevented, and still prevents, the establishment 
of manufactures.** The development of manufactures in recent 
vears has benefited principally the poor people of the white coun- 
ties. “For this mill people is not drawn from foreign immi- 
grants nor from distant states, but it is drawn from the native- 
born white population, the poor whites, that belated hill-folk 


See also Kelsey, Negro Farmer —a valuable monograph on present condi- 


tions in the Black Belt. A pamphlet on cotton published by the Manufacturers’ 


Record shows that conditions in Mississippi are similar. 

“So poor were the people after the war that, even though the worth of the 
mineral and timber lands was well known, there was no native capital to develop 
them, and the lion’s share went to outsiders, who bought the lands at tax and 
mortgage sales during and after the carpet-bag régime. 

“ Slavery or negroes prevented the establishment of manufactures by crowd- 
ing out a white population capable of carrying on manufactures. The census shows 
that in 1860 the white districts had a fair proportion of manufactures for a state 


less than forty years old. 
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from the ridges and hollows and caves of the silent hills.4* The 
negro artisan is giving way to the white; even in the towns of the 
Black Belt the occupations once securely held by the negro are 
passing into the hands of the whites. 

In the white counties during Reconstruction the relations 
between the races became more strained than in the Black Belt. 
One of the manifestations of the Ku Klux movement in the white 
counties was the driving away of negro tenants from the more 
fertile districts by the poorer classes of whites who wanted these 
lands. For years immigration was discouraged by the northern 
press. Aliens were afraid to come to the “benighted and savage 
South.” 44 But in the eighties the railroad companies began to 
induce Germans to settle on their lands in the poorest of the white 
counties. Later there was a slow movement from the Northwest. 
Asa rule, where the northerner and the German settle the wilder- 
ness blossoms and the negro leaves. 

After plowing their hilltops until the soil was exhausted, the 
whites, even before the war, decided that only by clearing the 


swamps in the poorer districts could they get land worth culti- 
vating. This required much labor and money. After the war, 
with the increase of transportation facilities, fertilizers came into 
use, the swamps were deserted, and the farmers went back to the 


uplands.*® 


DECADENCE OF THE BLACK BELT 


The patriarchal system failed in the Black Belt, the bureau 
system of contracts and prescribed wages failed, the planters’ own 


* Address of President C. C. Thach, December 29, 1903. 
“ Northern Alabama Illustrated, p. 378. 


* By the use of commercial fertilizers, vast regions once considered barren 
have been brought into profitable cultivation, and really afford a more reliable and 
constant crop than the rich alluvial lands of the old slave plantations. In nearly 
every agricultural county in the South there is to be observed, on the one hand, 
this section of fertile soils, once the heart of the old civilization, now largely aban- 
doned by the whites, held in tenantry by a dense negro population, full of dilapi- 
dation and ruin; while, on the other hand, there is the region of light, thin 
soils occupied by the small white freeholder, filled with schools, churches, and good 
roads, and all the elements of a happy, enlightened country life. (Address of Presi- 
dent C. C. Thach, December 29, 1903.) 
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wage system failed,*® and finally all settled down to the share 
system. In this there was some encouragement to effort on the 
part of the laborer; and in case of failure of the crop he bore a 
share of the loss. After a few years’ experience the negroes were 
ready to go back to the wage system, and labor conventions were 
held demanding a return to that system.‘7 But whatever system 
was adopted, the work of the negro was unsatisfactory. The 
skilled laborer left the plantation, and the new generation knew 
nothing of the arts of industry. Labor became migratory, and 
the negro farmer wanted to change his location every year.*® 
Regular work was a thing of the past. In two or three days of a 
week a negro could work enough to live, and the remainder of the 
time he rested from his labors, often leaving much cotton in the 
field to rot.*® He went to the field when it suited him to go, gazed 
frequently at the sun to see if it was time to stop for meals, went 
often to the spring for water, and spent much time adjusting his 


“ The value of the wage-laborer is shown by the following table of wages: 


Year | Men | Women | Youths over 14 
1860...... ex: $138 | $ 89 | $66 
1865-66 | 150-200 100-150 75-100 
1867 casio 117 | 71 52 
87 50 40 


The figures for 1860 are based on the hire of an able-bodied negro. The 
statistics of 1867 are taken from tables of wages prescribed by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau; those for 1867 and 1868 show the decline caused by the worthlessness of 
the negro laborer. Yet the demand for labor was greater than the supply. In 
1860 clothing and rations were also given; in 1866-68, rations and no clothing. 
In 1866-68 the currency was inflated, and the wages for 1868 were really much 
lower. (Hammond, The Cotton Industry, p. 124; Montgomery Mail, May 16, 
1865; Freedmen’s Bureau Reports, 1865-70.) 

“ A convention held in Montgomery in 1873 recommended that the share 
system be abolished and a contract-wage system be inaugurated ; wages should be 
secured by a lien on the employer’s crop; separate contracts should be made with 
each laborer, and the “squad” system abolished. In this way the laborer would 
not be responsible for bad crops. To aid the laborers, Congress was asked to pass 
the Sumner Civil Rights Bill providing for the recognition of certain social rights 
for negroes, to exempt homesteads from taxation, and to increase the tax on 
property held by speculators. And the President was asked to supply bread and 
meat to the negro farmers. (Annual Cyclopedia, 1873, p. 19; Tuscaloosa Blade, 
November 20, 1873.) 

“ Willets, Workers of the Nation, Vol. II, pp. 701, 702. 

Ibid., p. 714. 
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plow or knocking the dirt and pebbles from his shoes. The negro 
women refused to work in the fields, and yet did nothing to better 
the home life; the style of living was “from hand to mouth.” 
Extra money went for whisky, snuff, tobacco, and finery, while 
the standard of living was not raised.°® The laborer would 
always stop work to go to a circus, election, political meeting, 
revival, or camp-meeting. A great desolation seemed to have 
passed over the Black Belt country." 

In the interior of the state the negroes worked better during 
and after Reconstruction than where they were exposed to the 
ministrations of the various kinds of carpet-baggers.®? In the 
Tennessee valley, where the negroes had taken a prominent part 
in politics, and had not only seen much of the war, but had also 
in considerable numbers enlisted in the Federal army, cotton- 
raising almost ceased for several years. The only crops made 
were made by whites.°* In Sumter County, where the black 
population was dense, it was in 1870 almost impossible to secure 
labor, and those who wished to work went to the railways.** 
A description of a “ model negro farm” in 1874 was as follows: 
The farmer purchased an old mule on credit and rented land on 
shares, or for so many bales of cotton; any old tools were used; 
corn, bacon, and other supplies were bought on credit and a lien 
given on crop; a month late, corn and cotton were planted on 
soil not well broken up; the negro would not pay for “no guano” 
to put on other people’s land; by turns the farmer planted, fished, 
plowed, hunted, hoed, and frolicked, or went to “meeting.” At 
the end of the year he sold his cotton, paid part of his rent and 
some of his debt, returned the mule to his owner, and sang: 

Nigger work hard all de year ; 
White man tote de money. 


If the negro made anything, his fellows were likely to steal it. 
Somers said: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the negroes first steal 


* Washington in Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LXXVIII, pp. 324-26; oral accounts 
and personal observation. 

™ Somers, op. cit., p. 166. ® Southern Magazine, January, 1874. 

Somers, op. cit., p. 117. * Ibid., p. 159. 

® Southern Magazine, March, 1874. 
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one another’s share of the crop, and next the planter’s by way of 
general redress.’’°® Crop-stealing was usually done at night. 
Stolen cotton, corn, pork, etc., was carried to the low doggeries 
kept on the outskirts of the plantation by low white men, and 
there exchanged for bad whisky, tobacco, and cheap stuff of 
various kinds. These doggeries were called “dead falls,” and 
their proprietors often became rich.®* So serious did the theft of 
crops become that the legislature passed a “sunset” law making 
it a penal offense to purchase farm produce after nightfall. Poul- 
try, hogs, corn, mules, and horses were stolen when left in the 
open. During the decade from 1868 to 1878 it was estimated by 
several grand juries which investigated the matter that the cotton 
and corn stolen from the open fields amounted to more than one- 


fifth of the crops produced. 

The negroes deteriorated much in personal appearance and 
dress; immorality increased; religion nearly died out; con- 
sumption and other diseases attacked the childish people who 
would not care for themselves; foeticide was common; negro 
children died in swarms when very young; there was a tendency 
to return to the barbarous customs of their African forefathers; 
witchcraft and hoodoo were practiced, and in some cases human 


sacrifices made.°® 

Emancipation destroyed the agricultural supremacy of the 
Black Belt. The uncertain returns from the plantations caused 
an exodus of planters and their families to the cities, and many 
well-kept plantations were divided into one- and two-house farms 
for negro tenants who let everything go to ruin. The negro 
tenant system was much more ruinous than the worst of the 
slavery system, and none of the plantations again reached their 
former state of productiveness. Ditches filled up, fences down, 
large stretches of fertile fields growing up in weeds and bushes, 
cabins tumbling in, and negro quarters deserted, corn choked by 


% Somers, op. cit., p. 131. 
5 The prosperity of a number of large Hebrew commercial houses in Alabama 


is said to date from the corner groceries of the seventies. 
% Somers, op. cit.; Southern Magazine, January and March, 1874; Ku Klux 


Report, Alabama testimony (Pettus). 
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grass and weeds, cotton not half as good as under slavery — these 
were the reports from travelers in the Black Belt toward the close 
of Reconstruction.®® Other plantations were leased to managers 
who also kept plantation stores, whence the negroes were fur- 
nished with supplies. The manager has succeeded the planter; 
the great supply houses in the cities own numerous plantations. 
The money-lenders—often Jews—came into possession of 
many plantations. By the crop lien and blanket mortgage the 
negro became an industrial serf. The “big house” fell into 


decay. For these and other reasons, the former masters, who 


were the best friends of the negro, left the Black Belt, and 
the black steadily declined.’ The unaided negro has steadily 
grown worse; but Tuskegee, Normal, Calhoun, and similar 
bodies are endeavoring to assist the negro of the black counties 
to become an efficient member of society. In the success of such 
efforts lies the only hope of the negro, and also of the white of the 
Black Belt, if the negro is to remain.* 


WALTER L. FLEMING. 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


Somers, op. cit., pp. 159, 272; Harper's Monthly, January, 1874; King, 
The Great South, passim; C. C. Smith, “ Colonization of Negroes in Central Ala- 
bama,” Southern Magazine, January, 1874; Forum, Vol. XXI, p. 341; Hoffman, 
op. cit., 261; Hammond, op. cit., 191. 

® A northern traveler in the Alabama Black Belt in recent years says: “ The 
white population is rapidly on the decrease and the negro population on the 
increase There are hundreds of the ‘old mansion houses’ going to decay, 
the glass broken in the windows, the doors off the hinges, the siding long unused to 
paint, the columns of the verandas rotting away, and the bramble thickets 
encroaching to the very doors. The people have sold their land for what little 
they could get, and moved to the cities and towns, that they may educate their 
children and escape the intolerable conditions surrounding them at their old 
beloved homes. .... These friends have largely gone from the negro’s life, and 
he is left alone in the wilderness,” held down by crop liens and mortgages given to 
the alien. Land rent is half its value; the tenant must purchase from the 
creditor’s store, and raise cotton to pay for what he has already eaten and worn. 
(C. C. Smith, Colonization of Negroes in Central Alabama, published by the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind.) 

See also Edmonds in Review of Reviews, September, 1900; Dillingham in 
Yale Review, Vol. V, p. 190; Stone, The Negro in the Yazoo Mississippi Delta; 
Dowd in Gunton’s Magazine, September, 1902; Census of 1900, Vol. VI, Part 2, 
pp. 406-16; Harper's Monthly, January, 1874; Grady, ibid., 1881; Kelsey, The 
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Negro Farmer; Hammond, The Cotton Industry. Another solution to the prob- 
lem is often suggested, viz., the crowding out of the blacks from the Black Belt by 
the whites — especially northerners and Germans—who want to cultivate the 
Black Belt lands, who settle in colonies, and who have no place for the negro in 
their plans of industrial society. The Black Belt landlords are becoming weary of 
negro labor and are disposed to make special inducements to get whites to settle 
in the Black Belt. In Louisiana Italians have on many sugar and cotton plantations 
replaced negroes. Georgia and Alabama, in order to make the negro work, have 
recently passed stringent vagrancy laws. There is a general demand for foreigners 
who will work on the farms and plantations. The Manufacturers’ Record during 
recent years has published much information in regard to industrial conditions in 
the southern states; its articles on immigration are especially interesting. 
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METAPHYSICAL ELEMENTS IN SOCIOLOGY 
II 


In the first part of this paper there has been an attempt to 
show that description, generalization, and purely physical causa- 
tion —1. e., the method of the physical sciences — when applied to 
the data of sociology, to the exclusion of every other method, will 
give inadequate results. The element of appreciation which is 
characteristic of metaphysical investigation was deemed to be 
necessary owing to the nature of the units and the sort of causa- 
tion involved, etc. Furthermore, the contention was made, on 
general grounds, that sociology ought to, and in many cases where 
it gives an adequate explanation of the facts does, introduce an 
element of appreciation; or, in other words, a metaphysical 
element. 

It is our purpose in this part to take up some of the most 
characteristic conceptions of the sociology of the present day, 
and to examine them with a view toward determining whether 
or not they involve the metaphysical element contended for in the 
first part. 

The first sociological principle to be considered is “ conscious- 
ness of kind,” advanced by Professor Giddings in his Principles 
of Sociology, Elements of Sociology, and papers published in 
various ways. In his Principles of Sociology he defines “con- 
sciousness of kind”’ as “a state of consciousness in which any 
being, whether high or low in the scale of life, recognizes another 
conscious being as of like kind with itself.” In his Elements of 
Sociology, a later work, he has changed this definition so that it 
reads thus: “ The consciousness of kind, then, is that pleasurable 
state of mind which includes organic sympathy, the perception of 
resemblance, conscious or reflective sympathy, affection, and the 
desire for recognition.”? This definition is repeated without 


* Principles of Sociology (New York, 1896), p. 17. 
* Elements of Sociology (New York, 1898), p. 66. 
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change in his article on “ Consciousness of Kind” in the Baldwin 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, which was published 
four years after his second work, and it will therefore be the one 
adopted in the discussion which is to follow. 

In the attempt to find a metaphysical element in the principle 
of consciousness of kind, the definition given above and Professor 
Giddings’ exposition of the principle in his two books will be 
made the basis of the discussion. 

We have seen, in the first part of the present paper, that the 
units with which sociology has to deal are conscious individuals. 
Professor Wundt holds that, since social organization has indi- 
viduals for its final unities, and so personalities, we can call social 
organizations Personalorganisationen.* Consequently, it is only 
fitting that the present discussion should begin with a considera- 
tion of the place of the self in consciousness of kind. 

The argument for the necessity of the self-notion in and the 
appreciative nature of consciousness of kind, which is to follow, 
might arouse in the mind of someone the question: Does Pro- 
fessor Giddings really deny the self-notion as a constituent of 
consciousness of kind; does he deny that there is an appreciative 
moment necessary in it; would he not be ready to admit all the 
contentions of the present paper? Or, in other words, an objector 
might say that the following argument is aimed at a “man of 
straw,” at an intellectual position that does not exist. In order to 
answer this, we shall quote portions from Professor Giddings’ 
books which will show that his general point of view makes it 
utterly impossible for him to allow the presence of the self in 
consciousness of kind, since he holds that the only sort of really 
causal energy in social phenomena is purely physical energy. The 
purely physical nature which he ascribes to social process makes 
it altogether impossible for him to admit that the self is present 
in it as a motive power. 

It may be said, in the first place, that in the preface to the 
third edition of Principles of Sociology, Professor Giddings very 
distinctly denies the accusation that his principle is a metaphysical 
abstraction. Furthermore, we must call to mind one of his 


®Wundt, Logik, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 603. 
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expressions, quoted earlier in the paper, taken from the Elements 
of Sociology, p. 66, when he says: 
The consciousness of kind is the cause of all the social activities which 


men enter upon intelligently. 


In view of this, how can he admit that consciousness of kind is 
largely appreciative when we find such expressions as the follow- 
ing? 

Social evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution. All social energy is 
transmuted physical energy. The conversion of physical into social energy is 
inevitable, and it necessarily occasions those orderly changes in groupings 
and relationships that constitute development. Or, the statement may be 
made in slightly different terms, the original causes of social evolution are the 
processes of physical equilibration, which are seen in the integration of matter 
with the dissipation of motion, or in the integration of motion with the dis- 


integration of matter.‘ 


Or, on the following page we read: 


These generalizations — of the persistence of force, the universal process 
of equilibration, and the physical necessity of evolution — have not been suc- 
cessfully assailed. .... These generalizations are as true of the social popu- 


lation as they are of inorganic matter.’ 


Again, he says: 

All the energy expended in the growth and activity of population is 
derived from the physical world. Here let me explain what I mean by social 
energy. Throughout this work society has been regarded as essentially a 
phenomenon of thought and feeling. Now thought and feeling, merely as 
states of consciousness, are not energy. Apart from energy, however, they 
can do nothing. [All along here we must remember that he says that con- 
sciousness of kind is the cause of all social activities which we enter upon 
intelligently.] They can manifest themselves in external action only through 
the physical energy of nerve and muscle. Therefore, all that is done in 
society, or by society, whether consciously or otherwise, is accomplished by 
physical energy. Neither in society nor elsewhere is there any other kind of 
energy. Accordingly if we speak of psychical energy, we use for convenience 
a term that can denote nothing more than a special form of physical energy; 
namely, the nervous energy that is directly associated with consciousness. 
sriefly then, although social phenomena are for the most part conscious 
phenomena, there is no social activity that is not physical activity." 


* Principles of Sociology, pp. 363 f. * Tbid., p. 365. 
* Ibid., pp. 365, 366. 
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Again, he says: 

A high degree of evolution can be attained by society only if the motion 
lost is but slightly in excess of the motion gained.” 

These quotations show how entirely his sociology is based 
upon physical principles, and how utterly impossible it is for him 
—if he would maintain the slightest amount of consistency —to 
admit the self-notion in a socially causal principle such as con- 
sciousness of kind. 

These ultra-physical remarks appear largely toward the latter 
part of his Principles of Sociology, when he is stating his position 
in reference to the general nature and method of sociological 
explanation. Nothing more positivistic than these statements 
could be desired. But, while they are still fresh in our mind, let 
us contrast with them some other statements which we find here 
and there in his exposition. 

In this process [the social process] the human mind, aware of itself, 
forms and carries out policies for the organization and perfection of social 
life, in order that the great end of society, the perfection of the individual 
personality, may be completely attained. Society is not a purely mechanical 
product of physical evolution. To a great extent it is an INTENDED product of 
psychological evolution.® 
This is a hard saying when it is remembered that it is uttered 
almost as the final words of a book which says that a high degree 
of social evolution can be attained only if the motion lost is but 
slightly in excess of the motion gained. It, however, conclusively 
brings into prominence one thing; and that is that when he is 
theorizing, or discussing sociology as a whole, he sticks to the 
purely mechanical view of its subject-matter and the method of its 
explanation; but when he gets to the actual interpretation of 
social phenomena, he is constrained, notwithstanding all his 
earlier protestations to the contrary, to admit that this— might 
we call it—plus element is a necessary part of the explanation. 
This plus element is of course the appreciative, the purposive, that 
which embodies worth. 

After this digression, we will proceed with the argument. 


"Elements of Sociology, p. 340. 


5 Jbid., p. 350; the italics in this quotation are mine. 
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Professor Giddings, in defending his principle against the criti- 
cism that it is merely a biological fact, holds that the very fact 
that there is a consciousness involves it in a higher science, viz., 
psychology. Then he goes on to say that within the realm of the 
facts of psychology one must distinguish between those conscious 
phenomena which are social and those which are not social. He 


says: 

According to the argument of this volume, the simplest known or con- 
ceivable social state of the mind is a sympathetic consciousness of resemblance 
between the self and the not-self. Consequently, a consciousness of difference 
between the self and the not-self is a fact of psychology only; while a sym- 
pathetic consciousness of resemblance between the self and the not-self is both 
a fact of psychology and a datum of sociology. In other words, the apprehen- 
sion by the self of its own image in the not-self seems to me the natural point 
of departure of sociology from psychology.’ 
Taking him at his word here, and combining this with a section 
from his smaller book, gives us a very plain admission of the 
necessity of the self in consciousness of kind. In the quotation 
just given he says: 

The simplest known or conceivable social state is a sympathetic con- 
sciousness of resemblance between the self and the not-self.”° 


In the other book he says: 
Complex as it is. consciousness of kind is the simplest of all states of 


mind ® that can be called social.” 


By an entirely legitimate inference, we get the proposition: 
Consciousness of kind is a sympathetic consciousness of resem- 
blance between the self and the not-self. This would then give us 
a perfect right to say that his principle involves the self-notion as 
an essential element. Again, he says: 


The shifting elements of circumstance and the varying moods of person- 
ality must be taken into account before we can tell how the consciousness of 
kind will form itself and will direct action in any concrete case.” 


The use of the term “personality” in this sentence is sufficient 
substantiation of our position. Dr. J. W. L. Jones, in an investi- 
* Principles of Sociology, preface to the 3d ed., p. xii. 
*” Italics mine. ™ Elements of Sociclogy, p. 66. 


” Principles of Sociology, p. xiv. 
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gation as to the origin of sympathy, has considered the rise of 
consciousness of kind, and concludes that there are two factors 
which must be incorporated in this principle, and explained. They 
are (1) the representative consciousness, and (2) the conscious- 
ness of self.’* 

Professor Ormond holds that the “end-seeking” activity, 
which is the characteristic sort of activity in the biological sphere, 
is, in so far, a “‘kind-realizing ” activity also. 

In like manner we are obliged to trace the primary root of the sense of 


kind to the self in some primary individual nature, that, in becoming internally 
of all the ends which it seeks 


conscious, becomes also the “ fontal type’ 
objectively. The sense of kind, or, in a more developed form, the notion of 
kind, is thus, in the last analysis, the sense or notion of that which is 
congruous with the feeling or notion of self, while the absence of the sense 
of kind would involve the absence or failure of this sense of congruity.” 
The element of feeling and its appreciative significance might be 
emphasized here, but that is reserved for another time. The 
question might arise as to how we get the sense of congruity, and 
the most adequate answer would be: through ejection (ejection 
refers to the interpretation of others in terms of one’s self), since 
that is not alone a very important and essential moment in the 
dialectic of the self-growth, but also it is the mode of interpreting 
the facts when, e. g., the child sees someone talk, walk, etc. He 
interprets those facts in the light of his own experience, and finds 
that he performs similar activities; and thus the sense of con- 
gtruity arises. This is borne out by Professor Ormond’s statement 
that the “absence of the kind-sense indicates the non-assimilable 
social material;’’!5 for here the criterion of whether or not the 
material is assimilable would be “ ejective interpretation.” 

An objector to the present contention, that the self is involved 
in consciousness of kind, may say, as Professor Giddings does 
practically, that consciousness of kind exists in more or less vague 
forms all the way down the animate scale.1® But we will, in turn, 
ask how this conception of the consciousness of kind arises in the 

8 Jones, “ Sociality and Sympathy,” Psychological Review, Monograph Supple- 
ment, No. 18. 

% Foundations of Knowledge, pp. 288 f. 
* Ibid., p. 289. * Principles of Sociology, p. 17. 
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mind of the investigator; for that is where it must be in order to 
become a conscious sociological principle, and consequently before 
it can become a scientific principle. It cannot arise in his mind 
before the self-notion has arisen, and,therefore,is not the attribu- 
tion of consciousness of kind to these lower spheres of animate exist- 
ence, simply reading something into their minds which is in ours, 
but stripped of the qualities which we know cannot exist in those 
minds? But can it be consciousness of kind in those lower stages; 
is it not a vague sense of resemblance, which in the higher realms 
becomes consciousness of kind? These lower stages, while not 
real cases of consciousness of kind, would have a value for soci- 
ology simply as showing that there is a gradual development 
which later emerges into consciousness of kind; just as, and no 
more than, sociology finds that looking into animal societies is of 
value on account of the light which they throw upon human 
society which is the proper problem of the science. Someone 
might say that the view here taken as to what is meant by the term 
“society” is too narrow. Consequently the present writer cites 


as authority Professors Giddings and Baldwin, in the Baldwin 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. The distinction is 


made between “society”? and “company.” The definition of 
“society” signed by both of the above-mentioned is: “a social 
group characterized by some degree of reflection and voluntary 
co-operation.” 7 This is immediately followed by the following 
definition, taken from Professor Giddings’ smaller book, which 
calls society “a number of like-minded individuals who know 
their like-mindedness, and are therefore able to work together 
for common ends.’”?8% Now, psychologists are agreed that 
“reflective co-operation’ would be impossible for animals, since 
they have not sufficiently the power of reflection. Professor 
Giddings’ definition comes out even more strongly when he says 
that these individuals of society “know their like-mindedness.” 
Such a knowledge would be altogether impossible for animals. 
This strengthens the above contention that the process of shearing 
down consciousness of kind to a state which might appear in an 


“ Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. Il, pp. 543 f. 


* Elements of Sociology, p. 6. 
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animal consciousness is an entirely unnecessary one, and therefore 
it does not militate against our position that consciousness of kind 
involves the self. Mr. Lester Ward's definition of “sociology” 
also clearly takes the position that the province of sociology is 
human society. This would lead us, then, to the conclusion that 
the consensus of opinion would have sociology deal only with 
human individuals. Not only this, but a consciousness of kind 
which shall be a real principle of sociological explanation and 
interpretation, one which shall be adequate for the data to be 
considered, is one which will involve self-consciousness as an 
essential moment. 

It will now be our problem, having achieved the notion of the 
self as necessary in consciousness of kind, to see whether there is 
any element of appreciation involved in it. | When the application 
of the categories of exact science to certain given facts does not 
prove fruitful, when there is some uniqueness about them that 
remains unexplained, the only inference left us is that they belong 
to some field farther advanced than the one to which belong the 
categories which we are using. This uniqueness is sometimes an 
indefinable feeling, which, however, is as authoritative as it is 
indefinable. Now, applying this general consideration to this par- 
ticular case, if the self can be shown to have a certain uniqueness 
about it, to be of such a sort that the categories of scientific 
description, generalization, and causal reference will not fully 
reach it, then we can rightly say that there is an appreciative 
moment contained in it. It will therefore be necessary to bring 
testimony that the self possesses this attribute of uniqueness, and 
then to point out that the ordinary categories of description are 
inadequate to it, if they be applied unsupplemented. 

Professor James, in his example of Peter and Paul, says that 
upon waking, Peter 
remembers his own states, whilst he only conceives Paul’s. Remembrance is 
like direct feeling; its object is suffused with a warmth to which no object of 


mere conception ever attains.” 


By way of slight digression, might it not here be suggested that a 
consciousness of kind which shall be an adequate sociological 


% Pure Sociology, p. 4- ” Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 39. 
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‘ 


principle must consist largely in this “warmth or intimacy” 


which seems to be an appreciative experience because we cannot 
translate it into more exact terms than calling it an attitude? 
Sensational analysis in its case fails as inadequate. Or at another 
place we read: 


The altogether unique kind of interest which each human mind feels in 
those parts of creation which it can call me or mine may be a moral riddle, but 
it is a psychological fact.” 


In view of this, might we not ask: Among the not-me’s, do not 

those not-me’s which, by consciousness of kind, I find to be like 

me, share to some extent in the uniqueness of the “me” ? 
Professor Royce says: 


The Self is not a Thing, but a Meaning embodied in a conscious life. Its 
individuality, in case of any human being, implies the essential uniqueness of 
this life The empirical variety, complexity, ambiguity, and inconsistency 
of our present consciousness of the self, is to be explained as due to the fact 
that in a real order of the universe, no individual self is or can be isolated, or 
in any sense sundered, from other selves, or from the whole realm of the 
inner life of nature itself.” 


This utterance is sufficiently clear, in its relation to our purpose, 
to demand no further comment. 

Professor James, in treating of the spiritual self as one of the 
constituents of the self, is speaking of an element in ‘this stream 
of consciousness which seems to be sort of a permanent one, and 
therefore a self; and so he says: 

Compared with this element of the stream, the other parts, even of the 
subjective life, seem transient external possessions, of which each in turn can 
be disowned, whilst that which disowns them remains. Now, what is this self 
of all the other selves? 

Probably all men would describe it in much the same way up to a certain 
point. They would call it the active element in all consciousness; saying that 
whatever qualities a man’s feelings may possess, or whatever content his 
thought may include, there is a spiritual something in him which seems to go 
out to meet™ these qualities and contents, whilst they seem to come in to be 
received by it. It is what welcomes or rejects.” 


™ Ibid., p. 289. 2 World and the Individual, 2d Ser., p. 269. 


* Italics in this phrase mine, except the words “to go out,” which are itali- 
cized by the author; all other italics in the quotation are his. 


* Op. cit., p. 297. 
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He then goes on to say: 

One may, I think believe that all men must single out from the rest 
of what they call themselves, some central principle of which each would 
recognize the foregoing™ to be a fair general description — accurate enough, 
at any rate, to denote what is meant, and keep it unconfused with other 


things.” 


Now, when he says “all men,’’ the immediate and necessary 
inference is that each man must do this for himself, that no one 
can do it fully for anyone else; thus showing that the experience 
is unique for each individual. This is borne out when he says, 
immediately following the above: 

The moment, however, they come to closer quarters with it, trying to 
define more accurately its precise nature, we should find opinions beginning to 
diverge. 

This sentence, and the characterization in foregoing pages of his 
own analysis as a “ fair general description, accurate enough, at 
any rate, to denote what is meant, and to keep it unconfused with 
other things,”’ show that he recognizes that the experience of the 
self is an altogether individual one, and that it cannot be given 
any more than a very vague general description. When he uses 
the phrase, “to denote what is meant,” he tacitly recognizes that 
he can describe but partly that which he wishes to characterize, 
viz., the self, and that those who would understand what he has 
to say about the real inner self will have to translate his char- 
acterization into terms of their own inner content; or, in other 
words, he is endeavoring to transfer content which is appreciative, 
and is able to do so only by a rough sketch, so to speak, which 
reveals its true meaning only when again transformed into appre- 


ciative experience by the hearer or reader. Any other way of 
transferring such appreciative content would be impossible. And 
we must remember that even then the content itself cannot be 
transferred, but only, as far as we can say, a similar content 


aroused within the other. 
Thus the significance of this would be that we see that the self 


* Referring here to an analysis of self-consciousness, a portion of which has 
preceded this quotation. 


* Op. cit., p. 298. 
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in its essential nature is appreciative as well as descriptive. 
Furthermore, the very divergence of opinion spoken of above, 
which results from attempting accurate description exclusively, 
shows that descriptive categories are not adequate; and may we 
not, therefore, infer that it is the very fact of the inadequacy of 
these categories that gives rise to the divergencies of opinion? An 
objector might say that this point is contradicted when Professor 
James says that he thinks he can tell in what this feeling of a 
central or active self consists.2* But what he is really doing is 
to put that experience into appreciatively descriptive terms. This, 
and the contention that the objection noted has no validity, are 
shown by his own statement that this analysis of his may be 
found by someone else to fit that one’s own experience, but that he 
cannot at all guarantee that it will, and that it is just as probable 
that there is some individual whose self-consciousness it will not 
fit. These are further substantiated by his remarks to the effect 
that his own feeling of self cannot be generalized, as it might, in 


points, be contradicted by the experience of someone else, showing 


that he is dealing with something that is individual. Further- 
more, it is to be noted, in support of the present contention, that 
he always characterizes the experience by the term “ feeling,” as 
when he says: “ But when it [the central self] is found, it is 
felt;’’" or, “the feeling of this central active self,” etc. Pro- 
fessor Giddings strongly emphasizes this notion of the element 


of feeling as a very prominent one, not so much in the self as in 
consciousness of kind which, of course, includes the self; and 
thus any element of feeling in the self would naturally accrue also 
to the consciousness of kind. 

Professor James further admits that description does not 
cover self-consciousness when he gives as the result of his analy- 
sis the following : 

That (in some persons at least) the part of the innermost self which is 
most vividly felt turns out to consist for the most part of a collection of 


cephalic movements of “adjustments ” which, for want of attention and reflec- 
tion, usually fail to be perceived and classed as what they are; that over and 


above these there is an obscurer feeling of something more.” 


* Op. cit., p. 299; italics in quotation are his. 


* Op. cit., p. 355; italics mine. 
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Then he goes on to say that what this obscurer feeling is, is still 
an open question. He here recognizes the need of this “plus” 
element might we call it the over-descriptive moment? — 
which is embodied in what he calls the “ obscurer feeling of some- 
thing more.” It is in this obscurer feeling that we get the appre- 
ciative moment. It must be appreciative, since it successfully 
resists description. 
Professor Ormond takes the position that 

the reaction of the subject-consciousness is a reaction as a whole, and self- 
apprehension will be a function of this mode of reaction..... If we are 
sure of our self-activity, we have that assurance because we grasp it in an act 
of immediate intuition.” It cannot be disputed, then, that we know the fact 
of our self-activity..... If in the reactive consciousness, self-activity, and 
not simply activity that has no label, is revealed, then it is clear that we have 
a qualification of the content as a whole which renders it not merely a that, 
but a what.” The fact that the activity is taking the form of a self shows that 
it is not formless, but is defining itself as a whole. This being conceded, it 
follows that there may be a mode of knowing which consists in defining a 
content as an indivisible whole, whose representation cannot for that reason be 
achieved piecemeal or broken up into bits. And if this much be granted, as 
we think it must, the impossibility of reducing self-consciousness to the 
definiteness of objective representation has been accounted for; while, at the 
same time, the possibility of another type of knowing, te which this content is 
amenable, is left open.” 


This point from Professor Ormond’s book has been quoted at 
length because it points out very clearly that the categories of 
description are not large or intensive enough to cover the material 
in the self-consciousness; while the outcome leads one’s thought 
directly to appreciation, as it seems to have done his, when on 
p. 268 he says: 

The soul is not conscious of itself as standing alone, or as including and 
responding to the agency of its other. The fact of collision, which is the most 
external phenomenon of social relationships, we have seen to be essentially 
internal and leading to internal modifications of the colliding elements. It is 
this internalness of the social situation, entering as it does, as a real moment, 
into self-consciousness, that exerts the profoundly modifying influence on the 
soul’s sense of its own agency of which we have spoken above. 


This consciousness on the part of the self of its own agency as 
including and responding to the agency of its other is essentially 


*Ttalics mine. ™ Italics his. ™ Op. cit., p. 255. 
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appreciative. Furthermore, as the consciousness of interactivity 
develops, each phase of its development has a more particular 
significance and deeper meaning for us; and it is this meaning 
that cannot be gotten by description. The whole process is stated 
in internal terms as being the only adequate ones, and thus is 
beyond pure description. It is to be remembered, however, that 
this is not to be taken to mean that the consciousness of self is 
altogether an appreciative process. It is to be emphasized that all 
that we are contending for is that it includes appreciation as one 
of its essential moments. 

Now, to get practically the same conclusion from another 
point of view, let us see what Professor Wundt has to tell us upon 
this topic. He holds that 
as there are always some muscles in a state either of tension or of activity, it 
follows that we never lack a sense, either dim or clear, of the positions or 
movements of our own body This permanent sense, moreover, has the 
peculiarity that we are aware of our power, at any moment, voluntarily to 
arouse any of its ingredients. We excite the sensations of movement imme- 
diately by such impulses of the will as shall arouse the movements themselves ; 
and we excite the visual and tactile feelings of our body by the voluntary 
movement of our organs of sense. So we come to conceive this permanent 
mass of feeling as immediately or remotely subject to our will, and call it the 
consciousness of our self.” 


It would seein legitimate from this to hold that, since the feeling 
of — might we call it— muscular potential is always internal, not 
directly to be imparted to any other, it is unique for each indi- 
vidual, and therefore appreciative. 

The foregoing discussion would tend to show that whatever 
the psychological doctrine of the self may be, if it is at all 
adequate, it will be found to contain some appreciative ele- 
ment. It might be added, in this connection, that such exceed- 
ingly definite experiences of the self as that involved in pure 
thought-activities are not even approached by this notion of 
muscular potential. Now, if there is an appreciative moment 
present in this low, vague stage of the self-notion, how much 
more so is it necessary in the higher consciousness of the self 
involved in such thought-processes! Moreover, self-consciousness 


® Physiologische Psychologie, 2d ed., Vol. Il, pp. 217-19. 
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reaches a very high degree of intensity in the higher forms of 
social intercourse. To sum up, the conclusions of this part up to 
this point might be said to be two. In the first place, the principle 
of consciousness of kind was found to contain the self-notion as a 
necessary ard essential element.** The self, furthermore, was 
found to demand more than the application of descriptive cate- 
gories in order to have an adequate characterization — not to 
mention even explanation; thus making appreciation one of its 
essential moments. The conclusion here is, then, that from these 
two arguments taken together we are justified in maintaining that 
consciousness of kind does and must include appreciation in order 
to be a consciousness of kind. 

The consideration of consciousness of kind will continue with 
a more or less general examination of some of the other elements 
of the principle as defined by Professor Giddings, to find out 
whether they also involve appreciation. We will therefore, with- 
out any further preamble, plunge directly into the argument, fol- 
lowing, to a great extent, the order of the statement of the ele- 
ments in Professor Giddings’ definition cited above.** 

We read in the definition that consciousness of kind is a 
“pleasurable state of mind.” In the above-mentioned preface the 
author states that he has had some difficulty in selecting a proper 
name for this principle, owing to the fact that neither perception 
nor feeling might be omitted; for a “consciousness of kind that 
includes feeling with perception is dynamic.” *° This shows the 
great importance of feeling in making the principle a dynamic one. 
That this is desirable is shown by the fact that he holds conscious- 
ness of kind to be the cause of all social activities which are intelli- 
gent and conscious, and not merely automatic or impulsive.*® 
The fact of the stress put upon feeling as a constituent in this 
principle, which is given as the cause of consciously social activi- 
ties, leads one to compare this with what Professor Ormond says: 


“In fact, if the self-notion is not permitted as a moment in it, consciousness 
of kind becomes an absurdity. 

“Vide p. 49. 

® Principles of Sociology, Preface to 3d ed., p. xiv. 


* Elements of Sociology, p. 66. 
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The complete realization of the social consciousness in which the agencies 
of the self and not-self become mutually inclusive, is a consummation in which 
the dynamic consciousness is transcended, and the principle of comprehension 
is reached in the intuition of the exsthetic consciousness It is in this 


zsthetic experience that the subject's self-intuition completes itself.” 


Getting behind a small detail in terminology, we see the funda- 
mental similarity, though the former would hardly care to admit 
the implications which the latter expresses. It brings out, how- 
ever, an important consideration in the argument for the presence 
of appreciation in the principle. It is here also that the worth- 
element, which we have seen is appreciative, would appear in 
consciousness of kind. 

Consciousness of kind is further said to be the “ perception of 
resemblance.”” But it is more than this when we come to examine 
it. Certain differences between ourselves and others are felt or 
perceived. We should have no sense of our own individuality as 
apart from the others, if we had only this perception of resem- 
blance and nothing else. There must be some consciousness of 
some central point of departure for the judgment of resemblance. 
There must, furthermore, be reflection upon this perception of 
identity behind difference. Take an-anthropoid ape, for example; 
man will not have any consciousness of kind with it. But why 
not? The ape has many similarities of bodily structure, he walks 


upright, and so on. As to his mental make-up, he imitates with 


ease human actions which it would be impossible for any other 
sort of animal to imitate; there is a great display of affection by 
the simian mother toward her offspring; she embraces it as would 
a human mother; and so, why is there no consciousness of kind ? 
It will be answered that reflection upon such similarities and 
differences would never bring a consciousness of kind, since that 
almost intangible feeling which seems to be present in conscious- 
ness of kind, as found in the human mind, would be absent; and 
then, too, the resemblances are not sufficiently exact. When asked 
what is the criterion upon which is based the judgment of insuffi- 
ciency, the judgment will be found to be based largely upon the 
principle of sufficient reason; i. e., the criterion by which the 


* Op. cit., p. 252. 
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reasons for saying that the similarities are too few and the differ- 
ences too great is accepted by ourselves for true on the strength 
merely of the degree of conviction that they occasion within us. 
The principle is rather one of philosophical thought, and, as a 
criterion, would scarcely be admitted by physical science. An 
extreme empirical sociologist might answer that there is a con- 
sciousness of kind present in the case cited, but merely of a lower 
degree than the consciousness of kind which prevails among 
human beings. We would answer him by saying that an analysis 
of consciousness in both cases will reveal something unique in the 
consciousness of kind involved in the case of human beings, and 
so different in quality from that involved in observing the ape. 
The judgment involved in consciousness of kind among men is 
entirely unlike the judgments upon the other objects of conscious- 
ness. There is even a qualitative difference in the consciousness 
of kind felt by individuals in a certain social stratum toward 
others of a different position. The average man feels, e. g., a cer- 
tain indefinable difference between himself and a colored man. 
How much greater, therefore, must be the feeling of uniqueness 
when the consciousness of kind between individuals of a high 
social stratum is compared with that which, it would be claimed, 
does exist between them and animals! There is found to be some- 
thing unique in the judgment of kind for which the ordinary 
judgments of science are entirely inadequate. So here again we 
are led to an appreciative point of view. 

An example of sympathetic insight — one of the elements of 
consciousness of kind — might be gotten from the testimony of 
musicians who say that to hear a great artist render a difficult 
composition gives them more pleasure, perhaps, than it does 
those who have not tried to play it. They realize the difficulties 
that have been overcome, the fine shadings in interpretation, and 
the technique that the artist has displayed, and consequently the 
performance means much more to them. Does this not involve a 
certain community of consciousness between performer and 
hearer? Can we not see here a direct application of the same 
principle in sociological explanation? The performer’s achieve- 
ment has richer significance as the hearer has richer musical con- 
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tent into which to receive it; and, just so, the actions of an indi- 
vidual in a society will mean much more, and in fact attain their 
true significance, only when, in the first place, we who try to 
explain and interpret that act recognize that they have the same 
sort of processes as ourselves, i. e., when we recognize that they 
are of like kind with ourselves, and when we interpret what they 
have done in terms of our own inner content. Another example 
of this can be taken from common life, when one person says of 
the action of another: “I cannot understand why he did that.” 
This means that the one cannot conceive of himself acting in the 
given way under similar circumstances. It seems to me that here 
the heightened enjoyment as well as comprehension — for we are 
told that consciousness of kind is a pleasurable state as well — is a 
direct result of a sympathetic appreciation of the other’s actions, 
and that this contention is directly supported by the argument in 
Adam Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments.** That sym- 
pathy is important in consciousness of kind is shown by the fact 
that Professor Giddings mentions it twice in his definition: first 


as organic sympathy, and then as conscious and reflective sym- 
pathy. How nearly reflective sympathy and appreciation are 
related is shown by the fact that the modern doctrines of appre- 
ciation seem to have had their source historically in Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of sympathy. 

Professor Bain speaks of 


the characteristic moment of the sympathetic impulse — the being laid hold of 
and engrossed by those suggested feelings as connected with another person; 
the taking that person altogether into our own mental grasp, to the setting 
aside of our own personality.” 


T. H. Green says: 

Sympathy involves such a conceived identity or unity in difference between 
the spectator’s own person and the other that the same impression in being 
determined also by the consciousness of the other is an “alter-ego.” Thus 
sympathy .... is found to involve the determination between pleasure and 
pain, not merely by self-consciousness, but by the self-consciousness which is 
also self-identification with another.” 


* Vol. I, Part I, sec. 1. * Emotions and Will, p. 121. 


” Introduction to Hume, Vol. II, sec. 40. 
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Neither ot these statements is to be taken to mean that the 
subject has lost consciousness of himself as opposed to the object 
in the state of identification; for he has not, as Green’s phrase 
“or unity in difference” shows. He comes to recognize himself 
in the object. With these statements of the reflectively sympa- 
thetic consciousness before us, we can say that, consequently, the 
constituent element of consciousness of kind which involves 
reflective sympathy, involves a moment of appreciation for the 
above characterization of sympathy, certainly brings in apprecia- 
tion in the state of the partial identification of his own person with 
that of the other. 

In answer to the question of how we come to know and affirm 
other individuals than ourselves, Professor Ormond answers that 
it is not alone inference from external signs, but we are told that 
the self “is essentially a socius,” which includes the other within 
itself, and therefore, “in the act in which the soul asserts itself, it 
also posits its other; that is another individual.’”’*? Now, the fact 
that the self and the other are posited already shows the appre- 
ciative nature of the matter. He goes on, furthermore, to point 
out that from this just mentioned “positing”? of the other 
together with the self it would follow that the individual's envi- 
ronment ought altogether to appear to him to be other selves. 
This is very evident in child-life, where the distinction between 
persons and things is not made; e. g., when the child strikes the 
chair against which it stubbed its toe. The distinction begins to 
arise, however, through actual trial and error, through experience 
which will teach us that some individuals with which we come 
in contact are not persons, but things. This inability to dis- 
tinguish between persons and things disappears as consciousness 
of self appears. The judgments about persons will be felt to be 
different from those about things, with the result that judgments 
about persons have that uniqueness about them which we cannot 
exactly describe, and which has been mentioned before. 

Might we not, by this time, analyze consciousness of kind as 
a psychosis in which the individual who is conscious of kind 
possesses this consciousness, not by completely identifying him- 


“ Op. cit., pp. 277 ff. 
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self with the other, but by attributing to the other certain pro- 
cesses like his own, and which he feels are individual in that other, 
but the correspondents of which are also individual in himself? 
He has certain processes which he recognizes as being his own; 
but among those which are his own he feels that there are some 
the like of which might be possessed by other individuals, and so 
on such a basis he judges the others to be of like kind with him- 
self. It might be asked: But in what way does he come to 
attribute — or, to use Professor Giddings’ term, “ eject ’’ — those 
certain processes into the other individuals, and thus get con- 
sciousness of kind? It seems probable that the process of ejection 
would take place upon seeing the other individual react in the 


same way in which the given individual would himself react upon 


certain processes which he feels to be a part of himself. 

This analysis of the consciousness of kind as having an 
internal, and therefore appreciative, moment is merely a prelimi- 
nary to, yet substantiated by, Professor Ormond’s exceedingly 
acute statement of the origin of consciousness of kind, when he 
holds that 
The dialectic of the social consciousness is one in which the subject or self 
develops into a socius. This may be called the subject-moment of the activity. 
3ut the dialectic would not be conceivable if it did not include also a moment 
of objective activity which is determinative of the nature of the other. The 
peculiarity of the situation is that it is a compound dualism; the subject 
determination resulting in a self that is a socius, while the object determina- 
tion in which, as we have seen, the moment of self is included, results in an 
object or other that is a self. The whole social situation must include, then, 
the representation of a subject that is a socius in dialectical relations with an 
object or other that is a social self, and the dialectic will be simply the recipro- 
cal or interacting relations of these self-terms in which each not only dis- 
tinguishes itself from its other in the fundamental differentiation of the self 
from its object or not-self, but also identifies itself with its other in the sense 
or notion of kind. In short, the social situation is a modification of the general 
psychic situation brought about by the incorporation into consciousness of the 


sense or notion of kind.” 


In view of this he observes that we subjectively apprehend the self 
that includes the other. This is without question appreciation. 
Someone might say that the social relationship is not such a 


“Op. cit., p. 292. 
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complex process at all. Such a complex psychological doctrine is 
by no means a requisite for the present contention. Suppose the 
social relationship is regarded as something much simpler than 
this, as simply a man-to-man intercourse without any thought of 
my notion of myself as including a notion of another, and so on. 
Going on this simple notion of social relationship, what would be 
the essential criterion on the basis of which the consciousness of 
kind is asserted? This would be found to be in a conscious give- 
and-take process in which the medium of exchange is thoughts. 
Just as soon as you throw out some thought and it brings a 
response from someone else, just so soon do you recognize him to 
be of like kind with yourself, since your own thought is, so to 
speak, directly reflected back to you; i. e., their reaction transmits 
thought-content to you. Animals do not give back a single 
thought. It is this conscious give-and-take process, this com- 
munity of thought, that binds people together; that makes ejective 
interpretation more than mere imagination; that gives ejection its 
validity. This response is not indirect, but direct, since it takes 
place directly upon my own action. It is this direct and similar 
response to our thought that furnishes us with a criterion of 
judging others as of like kind with ourselves. If the objection to 
the preceding analysis of the social relationship was that it was 
too involved and abstract, it cannot hold here; for nothing can be 
more intimate, more concrete, than the recognition of another by 
your throwing out a thought, and his immediate return of it to 
you in slightly changed form. When we try to explain it, how- 
ever, no matter how simple and direct it may seem, it will be 
found to require more than physical tendencies for its explanation. 

This is directly supported by Professor Royce’s basing the 
judgment of the reality of other individuals — our fellows — and 
therefore individuals like ourselves, upon a value-judgment, upon 
appreciation. He says: 

Our fellows are known to be real and to have an inner life, because they 
are for each of us the endless treasury of more ideas. They answer our ques- 
tions; they tell us news; they make comments; they pass judgments; they 


express novel combinations of feelings; they relate to us stories; they argue 
with us and take counsel with us. Or, to put the matter in a form still nearer 
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that demanded by our Fourth Conception of Being, our fellows furnish us 
with the constantly needed supplement to our own fragmentary meanings.* 


Our fellows, he would think, have value for us, since they fill out 
our partially fulfilled meanings; i. e., we appeal to them, since we 
have a need for the fulfilment of those meanings, with the result 
that the reality of others with whom we come in contact is 
asserted on the basis of a judgment of value, or an appreciative 


judgment. 

Professor Giddings says: 

All knowledge proceeds through comparison of the unknown with the 
known. This is simply one form of the method of least effort. In the opening 
chapter of this book it was shown that classification enables us to extend our 
knowledge to a degree that would be utterly impossible if we had no other 
means of dealing with new experiences but that of carrying every detail con- 
sciously in mind. Classification, then, is one of the methods that follow from 
the law of least effort. 

And this is the procedure that is followed when individuals interpret one 
another in terms of themselves..... Discovering that certain of their 
acquaintances in certain particulars are very like themselves; ... . that yet 
others are but little like themselves, save in those human qualities that mark 
the entire species of mankind, they quickly form mental classes that are based 
upon these degrees of resemblance. This interpretation of others in terms of 
one’s self may be called ejective interpretation. The word “eject” means a 
mental image of another which is derived largely from one’s experiences of 
one’s self. [In such a process, in the child for example] the child has mentally 
thrown himself into the perceived object, and he understands it because he has 
done so. 

Thus, all interpretation of our fellow-beings is ejective. It proceeds 
through a comparison of themselves and ourselves in which the various points 
of resemblance and of difference are observed and classified. Ejective inter- 
pretation is the intellectual element in the consciousness of kind, which, 
therefore, is so far simply a consequence of the law that mental activity follows 


the line of least effort.“ 

In this rather lengthy quotation it is seen that Professor 
Giddings apparently recognizes the fact that by conforming closely 
to the demand of some sociologists, that classification is the method, 
and the only method, for sociological investigation, his sociology 
would altogether lack any real explanation and interpretation of 

“The World and the Individual, 2d Ser., p. 172. 

* Elements of Sociology, pp. 341 ff. 
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the processes which he undertook to explain. Therefore, to be 
consistent with his general scientific position, and yet to give such 
explanation of the facts as their nature seems to demand, he sub- 
sumes this principle of ejective interpretation, which he says is 
the intellectual element of consciousness of kind, under the rubric 
of classification; and thus he would retain the approval of the 
above-mentioned thinkers. 

But let us see what this “ejective interpretation” involves. 
Professor Giddings says that it is the interpretation of others in 
terms of one’s self. But the processes which each individual 
recognizes as his own have a certain “warmth” and an 
“‘at-homeness” that no other processes have; they are internal. 
They are not only internal, but are also unique and individual; 
for no one else can have just those processes, nor can they be 
transferred in an unchanged state to anyone else. Therefore in 
this subjective interpretation there is an internal principle 
involved. We appreciate rather than observe the other man’s 
action. If we were to stay with classification, then mere observa- 
tion would be sufficient. Professor Giddings, though he does not 
explicitly say so, shows by his actions that he is not satisfied with 
classification, and wants deeper insight into the phenomena; and 
the means of getting this he finds to be ejective interpretation, 
which, we see, must and does involve this appreciative element — 
an element which cannot be put within the bounds which classify- 
ing science has set itself. It is further significant to note that 
the term “interpretation” has come to mean, not merely causal 
reference, but a process which is deeper, which involves apprecia- 
tion. The conclusion gotten from this particular starting-point, 
and based directly upon the remarks of a sociologist, is entirely the 
same as that gotten from general considerations in the American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 370, 371. Furthermore, 
in the light of this, when he says that this ejective interpreta- 
tion “proceeds through a comparison of themselves and our- 
selves in which the various points of resemblance and difference 
are observed and classified,” we see that also the comparison 
through the observation of resemblance and difference is an 
appreciative process, since it involves the appreciative apprehen- 
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sion of others in terms of ourselves through which, and through 
which only, this resemblance can become conscious. 

sut this conclusion as to the appreciative nature of ejective 
interpretation not only has value for us from the fact that it 
supports the general contention of the whole of the present paper, 
but has a more immediate application. Professor Giddings has 
said that this ejective interpretation “is the intellectual element in 
consciousness of kind.’’ Then, since it is a constitutive element 
of consciousness of kind, and since it has been shown to be appre- 
ciative, we can now see that, from this point of view also, the 
principle of consciousness of kind contains an element of appre- 
ciation; thus showing that what the first part of the paper con- 
tended should and must exist in sociological explanation, if it is 
to be adequate, really does exist in Professor Giddings’ principle 
of consciousness of kind, though not admitted by its author. 

When we contend that the consciousness of kind has in it a 
considerable element of appreciation, we are by no means repeat- 
ing the old criticism that the principle is a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion. We have at all times implicitly, if not explicitly, affirmed 
that it is a very real principle, a potent factor in social phenomena. 
\Vhat is argued for is that this force or principle, call it what you 
will, does contain appreciation as an essential and constitutive 
moment. We do not question at all the right of sociology to be 
called a separate branch of learning, nor do we hold that sociology 
is a metaphysic. We do not wish to be understood to hold that 
consciousness of kind is exclusively appreciative; but what is 
insisted upon here is that sociology does contain—and, if it 
would be adequate to the facts that it is called upon to interpret, 
must contain -—a metaphysical element. 


IMITATION 


M. Gabriel Tarde agrees with Professor Giddings in holding 
to the necessity of having a psychic principle central in socio- 
logical explanation. He would, however, hold that it is imitation 
which explains societary phenomena. Linguistic, legislative, 
judicial, political, industrial, artistic, and similar developments, 
customs of life and of dress — all these have arisen through imi- 
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tation, and trains of imitations, of original inventions. These 
inventions, in turn—at least most of them—have arisen as a 
result of previous chains of imitations. In his Laws of Imita- 
tion * he advances many facts to substantiate his point. It will 
now be our problem to search, as briefly as possible, for some 
metaphysical element either in it or involved by it. 

His definition of the term “imitation” certainly does not 
smack of tlie appreciative when he says: 

I have always given it a very precise and characteristic meaning: that of 

the action at a distance of one mind upon another, and of action which consists 
of a quasi-photographic reproduction of a cerebral image upon the sensitive 
plate of another brain.“ 
When we examine this critically, we find that he has accounted 
only for the purely sensory side of imitation. But how about the 
motor side? He has said that it is a “ quasi-photographic repro- 
duction of a cerebral image upon the sensitive plate of another 
brain.”” How can this be imitation unless there is some activity 
on the part of the possessor of the “sensitive plate” toward 
actually working out that impression? There certainly must be 
some activity if imitation is to become social. Such a purely 
sensory process would be entirely inadequate to produce any social 
activities, and therefore such a sensory principle cannot be taken 
to be a sociological one, for, unsupplemented, it would explain 
nothing at all. For example, such an impression would not give 
an imitative basis for the later desires or inventions— for the 
present letting alone the question as to where the original desires 
and inventions which gave rise to the first chains of imitation 
came from. 

M. Tarde thinks that, before there is an imitation of some 
invention in the individual, there is a clash of two alternatives, 
one of which is the old action satisfying the want. After the indi- 
vidual has adopted this, then only can social imitation begin.‘” 
This raises the question as to what are the criteria upon the basis 
of which these choices are made. He says somewhere that they 
are utility and truth. This demands that you should ask, in try- 


® Tarde, Laws of Imitation, translated by E. C. Parsons (New York, 1903). 
“ Ibid.. p. xiv. “ Ibid., p. 165. 
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ing to explain sociological facts, wherein truth consists, and we 
are, it would seem, in a metaphysical question. Nor can I see how 
sociological explanation can avoid asking itself such a question, 
i. e., as to the criteria of social choice. Professor Giddings 
realizes this very clearly when he says that the sociologist has 
three main quests. They are: 

First, he must try to discover the conditions that determine mere aggre- 

gation and concourse. Secondly, he must try to discover the law of social 
choices Thirdly, he must discover also the law that governs the natural 
selection and survival of choices.“ 
Though the mode of expression is somewhat different, the prob- 
lems that Professor Giddings suggests would largely involve what 
is spoken of here. Thus, from this point of view, there would 
seem to be a metaphysical moment directly involved in M. Tarde’s 
principle. 

If we reflect upon the sort of imitation which M. Tarde puts 
at the center of sociological explanation, we shall find that imita- 
tion cannot at all be a final term, since it is a term of process, and 
altogether leaves out of court the consideration of a point of 
departure for that process, through which the process is deter- 
mined. Imitation is in no wise a real causal principle of socio- 
logical interpretation and explanation. It is merely the process 
whereby this interpretation not alone takes place, but also is made 
possible. When M. Tarde shows how a multitude of social phe- 
nomena come into being by imitation, he has in reality only 
described a process. When he has said that imitation explains 
the rise of many happenings in association, what he really has 
done is to give a descriptive formula of the means by which those 
phenomena are what they are, and has in no wise explained their 
real origin or interpreted their meaning. He seems to have aimed 
at interpretation; but that is possible only when we add to his 
process of imitation that which is gotten through the process, and 
in which alone consists the real explanation of why others do cer- 
tain things. In other words, it must be supplemented by appre- 
ciative interpretation. When the child’s father hits his thumb 
with the hammer, and then kicks the dog to let off some surplus 


“ Principles of Sociology, p. 20. 
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emotion, the child cannot understand it. He tries the experiment. 
It is not the process of imitation that enables him to understand 
why the dog was kicked, but it is the result of that process, viz., 
the experience which it gives him, and which he reads into his 
father’s mind; then only does he understand why the dog suffered. 
It is only on the basis of such ejective interpretation that we gain 
the real significance of the actions of individuals in relation to 
other individuals. Professor Baldwin says: 

It [imitation] enables me—the child—to pass from my experience of 
what you are, to an interpretation of what I am; and then from this fuller 
sense of what I am to a fuller knowledge of what you are.” 


In this consideration of M. Tarde’s principle, we might with 
profit recall the statement by Mr. Bosanquet that “imitation is a 
bald and partial rendering of that complex reciprocal reference 
which constitutes social co-operation.””®® He says that a man hold- 
ing a hammer upon a rivet and another striking it is reciprocal 
reference, but no one would call it imitation. This would show 
that there is something more in the real imitation found in socie- 
tary fact than there is in the principle. In substantiation of this 
we might cite the following: 

Merely the fact of social imitation does not necessarily make things 
socially available. If so, my parrot would, by imitating me, come into social 
status with reference to me. Another factor is necessary (2), i. €., imitative 
assimilation and growth, whereby what is imitated is also organized in the 
individual’s own thought, and imitatively ejected into others.” 


Here it is noteworthy that there is a recognition on the part of a 
strong advocate of imitation as a social principle, of the fact that 
real imitation is not altogether an external process, but that what 
makes it a social principle is the internal element, the ejective 
interpretation. Furthermore, in addition to the foregoing, we 
must remember that when the child imitates his elders he learns 
by that process what were the internal states which preceded a 
certain reaction. 
* Mental Development, p. 340. 


® Vide American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 369. 
*' Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 3d ed., p. 536. 
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He reaches his subjective understanding of the social copy by imitation, 
and then he confirms his interpretations by another imitative act by which he 
ejectively reads his self-thought into the persons of others.” 

The nature of ejective interpretation has been discussed above.** 

In further substantiation of this position that a principle of 
imitation, which shall be an adequate principle for sociological 
explanation, must have more than merely external reference, we 
might gather some testimony from the psychologist. 

One of the most important functions of imitation is to intro- 
duce into one mind (the imitator’s) content that has been present 
in the mind of another (the imitated). It may be asked whether 
the use of language does not cover this, and the answer will be 
that by imitation that content achieves greater clearness and more 
meaning in the mind of the imitator. Professor Stout, in speak- 
ing of the function of language in transmitting to the individual, 
content which he has not observed, and which it would be impos- 
sible for him to observe, says: 

His [the individual’s] debt is not merely confined to interchange of ideas 
by means of language. Imitation also plays a large part. In doing or attempt- 
ing to do what others have done befere him, he rethinks the thoughts which 
have passed through their minds; and he also in the same process acquires 
novel ideas, inasmuch as imitation is rarely, if ever, exact reproduction of that 
which is imitated.” 


M. Tarde holds that a great many social actions result from 
the imitation of some great personality. This imitation appears in 
a form somewhat analogous to hypnotic suggestion. But, as 
society becomes more complex, the number of suggesting person- 
alities increases, with the result that a greater degree of freedom 
is reached in a “ mutual imitation.” He says: 


Mutual imitation, mutual prestige, or sympathy in the sense of Adam 
Smith, is produced only in our so-called waking life and among people who 
seem to exercise no magnetic influence over one another.” 


The significance that this passage has for us is that he would make 
the terms “ mutual imitation” and “sympathy in the meaning of 
Adam Smith” synonymous. This is shown by the fact that he 


Tbid., p. 527. Vide pp. 522 f. 
“ Manual of Psychology, p. 510. ® Op. cit., p. 79. 
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makes out the reason for putting prestige and not sympathy at the 
basis of society to be that “the unilateral must have preceded the 
reciprocal.” Mr. Spencer holds that in order to sympathize with 
our fellows we must be able to represent to ourselves their con- 
sciousness and their actual mental condition.5® In this connec- 
tion it might be added that Professor Ormond thinks that “ the 
whole theory of imitation may be regarded as a grounding of this 
general principle by showing how the representation of another’s 
consciousness is achieved.”** This appreciative moment in the 
sympathetic consciousness has been previously commented upon. 

The point that remains to be dwelt upon is that imitation is an 
appreciatively descriptive process through which the inner experi- 
ence of one individual is enriched through the indirect transmis- 
sion of content from the inner experience of another individual. 
This is brought out forcibly in Professor Ormond’s article on the 
“ Social Individual” when, after giving the example of the boy 
imitating his father’s actions and learning thereby how his father 
feels, his conclusion of that portion of the argument is: 

It is clear that the effort to imitate is in reality an effort on the part of the 
boy to identify himself with his model, and that his identification involves his 
reading himself consciously into the standpoint of his model, so that his own 
consciousness and that of his model [as a result of the imitation], so far 
forth as that special series of activities is concerned, shall be the same..... 
The touch that makes us kin is, therefore, an inner touch, while the objective 
and outer motive that leads to the touch is either an imitative movement or a 
representation that is rendered capable of a reference to the inner conscious- 
ness of another by means of its prior association with inner experiences of our 
OWN. .... But when we pass from the consideration of external instruments 
to that of internal process, we will find that we are able to enter into intel- 
ligible social relations with our other only because our nature is such that we 
are able to draw from the inner definitions of our own consciousness brought 
about by certain objective agencies, a concept or construct of the consciousness 
of the other, which we conceive to be a true representation of his inner experi- 
ence, and it is through this construct or representation that we are able to 
enter sympathetically into his life and treat him as a socius; a being like 
ourselves.” 

% Principles of Psychology, Vol. Il, “ Corollaries;” I, “ Sociality and Sym- 
pathy.” 

* Psychological Review, Vol. VIII (1901), p. 37. 

* Ibid., pp. 36 ff. 
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This clearly implies ejective interpretation which, we have 
concluded, is appreciative. It would, furthermore, very clearly 
bear out the above contention that imitation is only the process 
through which social phenomena become diffused, and would point 
out that imitation is only the appreciatively descriptive process 
whereby an appreciative content belonging to one individual is 
transferred to another individual, or, to state it more accurately, a 
process whereby a similar content is aroused. Again, just as in 
consciousness of kind we did not contend that the appreciative 
ingredient in consciousness of kind is the whole process, so here 
we do not assert that all imitation involves the appreciative 
moment, but we would assert its presence in any imitation where 
there is any meaning involved, where the imitator gains a fuller 
knowledge of himself and of others by means of the process. 


Finally, does not the whole foregoing discussion enable us to 
suggest that Professor Giddings has stated a very fundamental 
truth — one which will lie at the basis of future sociology — when 
he holds that the causation involved in sociological explanation is 
more than merely physical causation, and also more than merely 
psychical causation; but that it is something which contains both 
—a new product, something unique, viz., what he calls socio- 
logical causation? The relation of this sociological to physical 
and psychical causation is, he says, analogous to the relation of 
protoplasm to the chemical elements of carbon, nitrogen, etc., 
which are elements in its make-up, but which are transcended in 
the new product. Then, too, we have seen that a sociology, if it 
would be adequate, must contain an element of appreciation to 
supplement description. This conclusion raises sociology to a 
distinctive and, in a limited sense, exclusive position in the hier- 
archy of knowledge above that of the physical sciences. The fact, 
however, that description still retains such a high degree of 
importance in it shows that sociology cannot be fused with a 
metaphysics. The result is that we must assign to sociology a 
position mediating between the physical sciences and metaphysics. 
This is in no wise an impossible position, since the world of 
description and the world of appreciation are not incommensurate, 
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but shade one into the other. All judgment, considered either 
logically or psychologically, is, in the last analysis, an interpreta- 
tion, and so the judgment of description shades imperceptibly into 
the judgment of appreciation. It would seem that the investiga- 
tion of the future which shall be the most fruitful will be one 
which recognizes that sociology does hold some such mediating 
position, analogous to that held by psychology, but perhaps on a 
slightly higher plane, and one which accordingly develops a 
method of procedure, a system of categories, distinctly its own. 
H. Foce. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XII 

PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES 

CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS (CONTINUED) 
SECTION IV. BELIEFS, FACTS, AND INSTITUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE 

SOCIAL FRONTIERS IN THE GREAT EMPIRES OF HISTORIC 

ANTIQUITY 

The great historic civilizations of antiquity are known to 
us not only by their customs, their actions, and their institutions, 
but in general by writings and inscriptions, and even by the both 
religious and social Bibles or encyclopedias, which set forth the 
first co-ordinated conceptions of the physical, organic, and super- 


organic world. 

Among these civilizations, those of Egypt and China seem the 
most ancient. The Egyptians were conquering tribes that gradu- 
ally became intermixed by conquest. At first independent of each 


other, these tribes successively formed principalities, then great 
kingdoms (High and Low Egypt), and finally a single empire 
under the Pharaohs. However, the forms, and especially the 
original politica! frontiers, remained always recognizable. They 
became again still more so when the imperial unity tended to dis- 
solve. At that time they reappeared like the first layers upon a 
painting when the superficial layers are effaced. The nomes, or 
administrative divisions, under the empire, were the old princi- 
palities which were themselves also composed of a principal city 
with its territory consisting of cultivated land, pastures, swamps, 
and ponds, just as the empire with its capital and its varied terri- 
tories. Why did these frontiers persist and reappear at the close 
of the empire, which had transformed the frontiers from nomes 
indicating boundaries into administrative and religious circum- 
scriptions? Why did these old divisions, although modified by 
several reconquests, persist still for a long time, even up to the 
Arab conquest? Evidently for the reason that they corresponded, 
not to arbitrary limits, but to social divisions at once territorial, 
genetic, economic, religious, moral, juridic, and political, which 
53! 
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had left a strong imprint upon their former lineaments, but which, 
in an organization generally issued from conquest, had persisted 
above all in their most rigid and most fixed aspect, the military 
aspect. The military and political frontiers, properly speaking, 
in harmony with the sovereignty generally survive with their 
primitive character, at the time when the limits of the other social 
forces, very much less stable by reason of their special nature and 
complexity, such as art, religion, morals, law, and even those of 
economic life, for a long time have exceeded the strategic frontiers 
by which the public authority is officially and nominally circum- 
scribed. The inverse phenomena, however, may happen, and the 
political authority may embrace within its limits a domain and a 
population of which certain parts are in reality already removed 
from its influence and may gravitate within the sphere of external 
centers. Then, sooner or later, a displacement of the political 
frontiers will be inevitable for the sake of an effective equilibrium 
of the intersocial forces. 

Let us remark that this great Egyptian civilization was 
extended over the two banks of the Nile, just as other civilizations 
were developed on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. These 
rivers of the most remote antiquity were no more barriers than 
if they had never existed. They were means of communication; 
and similarly the little principalities prior to the foundation of the 
great empires were not limited by the creeks, which also generally 
irrigated, like the great rivers, homogeneous populations scattered 
along the two banks. Only during a certain period of time did 
the seas and deserts, especially the latter, serve as obstacles, as 
physical limits. From 5000 to about 3000 B. C., under the first 
Pharaohs, Egypt was inclosed within physical limits at the 
north, east, and west by sea and desert. Under the Fourth 
Dynasty the Pharaohs installed themselves along the Red Sea 
and also along the opposite shores of the gulf which extends up to 
the Isthmus of Suez. The deserts were crossed at the latter place. 
The oases of the west were occupied only after the close of the 
Sixth Dynasty, and it was only after the Thirteenth Dynasty that 
Egypt extended above the second cataract. Then it crossed the 
isthmus, and in the time of Amenophis ITI it came in contact with 
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Assyria and Chaldea. The three powers touched each other. Their 
great rivers connected them with the sea. Assyria commanded 
the heights, the sources; the Chaldeans, the plain and mouths of 
the Tigris and Euphrates; and by the latter and the Gulf of 
Persia all these peoples, embraced in the same movement, were 
connected with the sea. 

The eastern coast of the Mediterranean between Egypt and 
Assyria became the zone of contention. Protected by the moun- 
tains, Phoenicia for a long time was able to maintain itself along 
this coast and to develop by sending out its merchants into Asia, 
into the islands of the Mediterranean, and along the Greek coast. 

All the while, as we see, the tribes or principalities or inde- 
pendent kingdoms were absorbed by one or another empire, their 
frontiers were transformed, and they became the bases of internal 
administrative divisions, even for religious purposes. Further- 
more, in proportion as the general frontiers became more distant, 
the internal machinery of administration became specialized and 
complicated. Among the incorporated populations the external 
frontiers of the original groups were removed, even between the 
different classes, for the sake of substituting therefor a strong 
military organization, administratots and pretors, under a 
supreme head. That the military and political boundaries must 
be displaced before a relative peace can be established in the 
interior, the great Roman peace was an example such as humanity 
has not presented since. 

I now call attention again to an important phenomenon. It is 
that great intersocial agitations are produced especially in the 
frontier zones, which are not only military zones, but also zones 
of commerce, of products, and of interchange of ideas between 
peoples. In the military phase of civilizations these frontier 
zones naturally tend to take on also a military character. But we 
have seen that the desert is the most powerful of obstacles. The 
oceans, interior seas, great rivers, lakes, and creeks first cease 
to present themselves as obstacles. Each military state will there- 
fore tend to make its frontier zone a military zone, and the best 
means will be by transforming this zone into a desert, or arti- 
ficially fortifying it by concentrating there its principal military 
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forces. Hence the great role played in the formation of the modern 
powers by the boundary sones, as we shall see particularly 
in what follows. The historic civilizations, prior to the Graco- 
Roman civilization, have left for us little trustworthy informa- 
tion on this subject, but quite permit the supposition that the 
practices were then analogous to those of later epochs. When 
toward the middle of the Twelfth Dynasty, in about 3000 B. C., 
Osurtesen III established his frontier at the rapids of Semneh, 
he fortified them. He had veritable boundary zones for the less 
stable parts of the empire, since later acquisitions, such as the 
boundary zone of Nubia and the eastern boundary zone, Ethiopia, 
were the most precarious conquest and were maintained solely by 
military force, which became at a certain moment the center of a 
new Egyptian empire and the means of a reorganization of Egyp- 
tian unity; just as in our day Piedmont and previously Branden- 
burg have been the centers of the formation of Italian unity and 
German unity, as well as a general military unity. The boundary 
zones are the true frontiers of attack and defense where the 
antagonistic efforts of groups which tend to encroach upon each 
other are manifested. When the boundary zones themselves 
happen to be transformed into intermediate regions separating 
two hostile powers, they continue their work as barriers, at the 
same time acquiring a function already in part peaceful. These 
are then what are called state buffers, such as at present exist in 
Asia between England and Russia, and in all the European zone 
which extends between France and Germany from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean. The whole eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean constituted a zone of this kind, serving as a closed field 
for the empires of the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, and favoring 
in an intermittent fashion peaceful and commercial relations. 

The rivers and creeks served to no greater extent as frontiers 
for the Chaldean empire than for Egypt. They penetrated the 
center of it. At the east there were mountains—limits which 
are always crossed, and at the west the desert of Arabia, the most 
powerful obstacle to expansion. The evolution was analogous 
to that of Egypt. The first Chaldean cities were established along 
the lower course of the Euphrates or along the navigable streams 
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which were connected with it. At first little independent king- 
doms were formed, which ended by separating into two groups, 
one at the north and the other at the south. A third intermediary 
region vacillated from one group to the other. At the south 
developed commerce and industry. At the north, in contact with 
the enemy, arose Babylon, the fighting city. Colonization was 
made from south to north by advancing up the rivers. The north 
represented the military region, which in accordance with circum- 
stances ended by imposing its domination. The first treaty known 
in history was that with the prince of Khite, who dominated over 
the western region of the lower course of the Euphrates, where 
the Egyptians made invasions into Assyria. There was stipulated 
a perpetual peace, as in all of the later treaties, and equality and 
perfect reciprocity between the two peoples. It was at once a 
defensive and offensive alliance, and a treaty of commerce. The 
double aspect, at once military and peaceful, indicates the constant 
role of the intermediate zones, which are the battleground of the 
enemies whom they separate, and at the same time countries of 
transit. In the treaty even the extradition of criminals was pro- 


vided, and also of refugees, particularly of artisans. These latter 
were obliged to be extradited, but could not be punished by the 
power to which they belonged. This treaty dates from the twenty- 


first year of Rameses II. 

This state of Khite, established in the mountainous districts 
of Commagene, expanded more and more for the purpose of pro- 
tecting itself against Egypt. It was later called a barrier, but 
this barrier could be maintained only on condition of being 
powerful, and the role of the intermediary zones is not that of 
conquest and domination within the area of the boundary zones. 
The latter are the real organs of attack. Accordingly, less than a 
century after the treaty, the empire of Khite was destroyed by an 
invasion of “ peoples of the sea,” i. e., from the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean. 

Nothing is less immobile than the Orient. Frontiers change 
continually ; states rise, expand, decline, become displaced, and die 
without ceasing. In any case we do not see any one of the states, 
in the course of its development, arrested in an absolute manner 
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in the face of purely physical limits. This is true even in the case 
of oceans and deserts, for when the group does not succeed in 
crossing them, sooner or later a foreign group traverses them and 
establishes communication. 

The evolution of China, the eccentricities of which we mis- 
takenly delight to point out, is, on the contrary, in its fundamental 
characteristics, analogous to that which characterizes the forma- 
tion of all great empires. We find again in China the same 
subdivisions which we have already observed, and which we shall 
have occasion again to note elsewhere. From five to seven adult 
individuals form a family; five families constitute a group with a 
patriarch ; five groups form a section, with an assistant of the sec- 
tion; four sections or one hundred families represent a commune, 
with a head-man of the same, the designation “ people of the hun- 
dred families”’ here reminding us that the commune or primitive 
community is at the base and at the beginning of the empire. 
Families and sections owe each other reciprocal aid and assistance. 
This obligation is more rigorous in the family than in the section, 
and more rigorous in the section than in the commune. 

The extra-European empires, like China, Egypt, ancient Peru 
and Mexico, India, Persia, etc., have followed the same evolu- 
tion as the European empires, such as Turkey and Russia and all 
the other states of Europe. But all have not evolved into equally 
advanced stages; and special conditions have modified their par- 
ticular evolutions, but solely from the point of view of secondary 
and accessory peculiarities. For instance, the Chinese mir which 
persisted for twenty generations, during the Chinese feudalism, is 
the analogue of the Russian muir, although the Russian and 
Chinese feudalism and the organization of the nobility are not 
absolutely identical. 

In China, as elsewhere, at no moment of its evolution did the 
rivers or creeks serve as frontiers between social groups, com- 
munities, tribes, and principalities, or feudal kingdoms. So also 
as to mountains, which were always finally colonized upon both 
slopes by populations of the same group. Sometimes, as elsewhere, 
isolation was brought about between groups, but it was accom- 
plished by reason of the cessation of the intercourse through the 
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difficulties of communicating between the opposite slopes. How- 
ever, this isolation was never more than relative and momentary. 
As to oceans, they ceased to be obstacles for the great empires, 
and finally also the deserts. Neither the circle of deserts and 
mountains of China, nor its seas, nor its great wall were obstacles 
either to its development or to its invasion. They were decorations 
and accessories of the social drama which was, is, and will be 
always and everywhere the same. 

I have devoted a special study to the evolution of China, and | 
deem it unnecessary to recur to it except to point out that it is in 
the Chinese civilization that we meet for the first time political 
beliefs differentiated into a body of sociological doctrines. This 
fact is all the more remarkable as it coincides, toward the end of 
the fourth and the beginning of the third century B. C., with the 
termination of the feudal and the formation of the imperial 
régime, as a result of the anarchistic and communistic social- 
ism whose propaganda had characterized the decline of the feudal 
organization. It was then that Meng-Tsen clearly gave out a 
theory of frontiers much superior in its positivism to those 
advanced by the majority of our modern jurists and political 
metaphysicians, and which is partly in harmony with the views of 
the writer. The great Chinese philosopher proclaims that the best- 
governed state will also be the most powerful. Empire will come 
to coincide with that state which, in its previsions so well verified 
by history, must soon be substituted for the feudal régime. All 
the people will come to be incorporated in the state which will be 
the best. According to him, the best state will be the most peace- 
ful one. He deduces that the annexation of other kingdoms for 
the benefit of the one destined to become an empire will be brought 
about only through the consent of the people. The people will 
spontaneously ask for their incorporation in order to enjoy the 
benefits of a model organization. The point of view is certainly 
very idealistic, but the conception is profound in what concerns 
the theory of frontiers. It rests in the first place upon the prin- 
ciple that the power of expansion of every society is adequate to 
its composition and to its internal organization, and, furthermore, 
Meng-Tsen sharply opposes peace to war by attributing to the 
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first superiority of attraction, assimilation, and consequently 
superiority of life and development. And he concludes that the 
peaceful organization of the social forces ought finally to pre- 
dominate over their military organization, and consequently break 
up the military frontiers. In the same sense he is a partisan of 
the abolition of the economic frontiers between peoples, i. e., of 
the customs duties. In a word, “it is not necessary to place the 
limits of a people in entirely material frontiers, nor the strength 
of a kingdom in the obstacles of mountains and water-courses that 
face the enemy, nor the imposing majesty of the empire in a 
great military equipment.” Nothing is truer. Moreover, mere 
formule and proclamations concerning the substitution of peace 
for war do not suffice. War is always a form of unstable equili- 
brium of the life of societies, but an onerous, violent, and brutal 
form. The problem submitted to science is to discover the posi- 
tive conditions of peaceful organization capable of giving satis- 
faction to the necessities of order within the variations which 
constitute the accompaniment of all living existence. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the internal organization of every society be 
adjusted continuously to the variations which are spontaneously 
produced inside and outside of itself. To disarm is good, to 
organize peace is better. 

Thus it is reserved to sociology to embrace the question in its 
integrality and to show that the problem of frontiers and war is 
inseparable from the internal reform of the people. Every organi- 
zation has an inclosure the most advantageous to its existence 
within the conditions in which it is placed. Its exterior structure 
responds to the interior structure. An armor of steel harmonizes 
no more with a thinker than a circle of fortresses and cannon 
with a society whose life, like that of the thinker, has become 
universal. 

If from China we pass into India, we observe at first glance 
the apparent regularity of the natural or rather geographical 
divisions of the vast peninsula. At the south, the west, and the 
east, deep seas; at the northwest, the Indus; and behind that, 
the lofty mountains separating India from western Asia. But 
between the two slopes of these mountains exist some pretty 
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numerous defiles which were historic routes of communication 
and invasion. Toward Thibet and China physical obstacles 
appear still more impassable; first, the course of the Ganges; then 


behind that rise the highest mountains of the globe. Communica- 
tion seems almost impossible. But nevertheless by that route 
Buddhism with its missionaries was scattered from India into 
China. The same difficulties are presented in the interior. The 
whole maritime circumference is traversed by chains of mountains 
which are prolonged toward the interior, and of which some 
advance from west to northeast entirely across the country. 
There are not alone jungles (in Sanskrit jungala, “ deserts”’) 
interposed between the populations. Thereare, as in Greece, moun- 
tains and morasses as great obstacles to unification; nevertheless 
the Aryan invasion was able to extend above and beyond all the 
obstacles. Tribes were transformed into principalities, and these 
into kingdoms, and the kingdoms into vast empires. None of 
these obstacles positively or historically constituted a natural or 
insurmountable obstacle, for in fact the tribes and principalities 
generally occupied opposite slopes of the mountains, the two 
banks of rivers and creeks, and the circle of the jungles. In spite 
of accessory variations, the general evolution and that of the 
frontiers were analogous to the evolution which was accomplished 
in the great regions of the plains, as in Russia. And even today 
do we not see India carried along in the great world-movement 
by the tow of English imperialism? However, the interior and 
exterior configuration of India partly explains its present inferior- 
ity as compared to Europe. It is necessary, however, to remark 
that in the eighteenth century its industry was not inferior to that 
of England. But the latter was better constituted as an oceanic 
and intercontinental power. In this respect India is inferior to 
Europe considered in its entirety. It is especially inferior to 
Greece, while surpassing Asia by the extent of its coasts relatively 
to the territorial mass. 

The geographic structure of India and the nature of its 
territory were elements which entered naturally, like the ethnic 
characteristics of its populations, into the formation of its interior 
and exterior frontiers. But these latter are altogether sociological, 
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i. e., determined by the action of internal social factors in correla- 
tion with all the external social factors. In a word, the theory of 
frontiers is everywhere and always sociological. Rivers, creeks, 
lakes, interior seas, oceans, mountains, deserts, and the ethnologi- 
cal characteristics of groups are only the elements. The frontier 
is a social phenomenon resulting from the combination of these 
elements, a social phenomenon representative at once of an equili- 
brium and a movement. 

When the Code of Manu recommends to the king “to estab- 
lish himself in a city whose access is defended either by a desert, 
or by land, or by water, or by forest, or by soldiers, or by moun- 
tains, and to strive as much as possible to occupy a city protected 
by mountains and having a fortress,” it is not a sociological theory 
that he advances. These words are practical counsels which he 
gives in regard to the existing social state. The state was then 
represented by a military theocracy in which the military caste 
was subordinated to the sacerdotal power within the principalities 
and distinct kingdoms. Buddhism coincided, on the contrary, 
with the period of the political unification of India, and with a 
corresponding tendency to a greater social equality. It followed 
the lowering and leveling of the political frontiers as well as of 
those existing between classes. 

The Aryans, setting out from regions whose locality is still a 
matter of doubt, constituted nomadic hordes at a time when 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and China already represented great 
societies. The Aryan nomadic tribes of hunters and pastoral 
people slowly extended their sway by successive invasions in two 
directions. First, at the east in the basins of the Indus and 
Ganges, whence they dominated the aboriginal tribes of India by 
penetrating more and more to the interior of the peninsula. 
Second, at the west they scattered conformably to the natural 
roads which connected the Asiatico-European continent. These 
lines in general corresponded to a uniform distribution of cli- 
mates, natural products, and the chief conditions of life. They 
were the easiest and most advantageous routes for emigrants, and 
required the least effort for adapting the people to the new 
environments. The Aryans established themselves in this man- 
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ner in Persia, in northern Asia Minor, in Greece, along the north- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean, in Italy, and in almost the whole 
of Europe. At the time when in the center and in the north of 
Europe they were still nomads, in India and especially in Persia 
they had founded great civilizations. For a while Persia domi- 
nated all of the old oriental states. It had successively swept away 
and passed beyond the frontiers of hordes, tribes, principalities, 
and particular kingdoms, and it formed a great empire, whose 
divisions, as in all other empires, no longer were based on geo- 
graphical or genetic conditions, and whose aim was to annihilate 
these old divisions within the unitary centralization of the “ ring 
of kings.” In the sixth century Persia was divided into satrapies, 
four of which comprised the Greek regions of Asia Minor. They 
were purely military and administrative divisions, having scarcely 
any reference to topography or original divisions. Furthermore, 
the military forces were placed chiefly in the most exposed zones, 
the frontier zones, the last acquired, and the least stable. 

Never at any time in this development, which had ended in the 
formation of a more considerable empire than had before existed, 
were the very numerous physical frontiers, represented by moun- 
tains, rivers, and deserts, absolute obsiacles to the development 
of the state. They were, at most, points of momentary arrest, or 
rather of relays, stations, or points of support for greater develop- 
ments. In the matter of expansion every empire obeys its mili- 
tary and conquering instincts, but these instincts are themselves 
derived from an economic necessity which obliges every people or 
every dominant class living upon the exploitation of other peoples 
or other classes always to extend its domains and its capital in 
order to maintain and, as much as possible, even to increase the 
relative importance of the always unstable superior class as over 
against the inferior. To stop the work of conquest or exploita- 
tion is to renounce domination and to tend toward democracy 
and equality. Such a conception, although foreseen by the Chinese 
philosophy, and later by Buddhism, never succeeded in evolving 
from the historic evolution of the Persian empire. At bottom, 
like every military and conquering empire, its policy never ceased 
to be that the limits of the empire should provide for, and extend 
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as much as possible, the forces of the empire. But is not even that 
the confirmation of our theory, according to which the frontiers 
are always the line of equilibrium resulting from nature and the 
composition of the internal forces of society, in correlation with 
nature and the composition of the external forces? The geo- 
graphical and ethnic factors are only the constituent primordial 
elements of the combination whence results every social phe- 
nomenon, and especially that which we call a frontier. Therefore 
the frontier may be physical, but in all cases it must be social, and 
its demarkation may consist only in symbolical and even conven- 
tional signs. The essential thing is that it is always the point at 
which the equilibrium between the inside and outside is effected. 
And in this respect it may have an infinity of internal as well as 
external demarkations, as well as differences, according to the 
several social forces which may more or less reciprocally penetrate 
each other. For example, this will be the case for the religious, 
artistic, scientific, and economic frontiers, which may be much 
more extensive than the military and political frontiers properly 
speaking. The latter are always narrower and higher by reason 
of the necessity of defending the group, according as the nature of 
the group is or is not military and authoritative. 

Some Persian legends themselves very clearly show, in a sym- 
bolic fashion, the still very confused conception that the limits of 
a state are always in correlation with its internal forces and the 
external resistance. or instance, according to one of these 
legends Menondjer, a young son of Fenydoux, vanquisher of 
Afrasiab, chief of the Turanians, offered to the latter a permanent 
peace by proposing to him to trace a frontier separating Turan 
and Iran. The treaty was arranged except upon the question of 
knowing up to what limit Hyrcania and Irania should extend to 
the east. “‘ The prince who reigned over Hyrcania, being con- 
sulted, said that he would climb to the summit of Demavend, and 
that he would shoot an arrow from the eastern side, and that 
wherever the arrow fell there should be the frontier. Prince 
Areck took an arrow made of light and short wood, bent kis bow, 
and the dart went whistling and sailing through the air from sun- 
rise until noon, and fell upon the bank of the Oxus.” Thus it was 
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that under Menondjer, Hyrcania quite entirely remained in pos- 
session of Iran. A crowd of similar legends are met among the 
most dissimilar peoples; sometimes, for example, the ceded terri- 
tory is made to correspond to that area which might be traversed 
either by foot or by horse in one day. In all cases the limit is fixed 
by the power of penetration of a body placed in movement, in con- 
nection with the reaction which tends to arrest this movement at 
a point at which in reality it is only transformed, thus giving rise 
to new phenomena, which in their turn may bring about another 
movement. 

Are not the facts relative to these very expressive primitive 
legends similar to the processes according to which today in inter- 
national law the limits of the territorial seas are fixed by the range 
of a cannon fired from the shore? Is not the range of a cannon 
like that of the social forces, always changeable and even pro- 
gressive, according to this way of expressing the limits? For 
example, where would be the territorial limits in the straits of 
Dover between France and England, if, as we can perceive, the 
cannon range from either side extend beyond the straits? How- 
ever, for a great number of social forces more powerful than the 
cannon this is what happens every day under our eyes. It also 
explains how the military and political frontiers are always slower 
than, and in the rear of, the social forces, properly speaking. Always 
and everywhere the real frontier is extended up to the limit of the 
military force. But the blind theorists, through the superficial 
aspect of the military structure of civilizations in the bosom of 
which they live, have lost sight of the fact that the military force 
is not the only social force; that there are more energetic, more 
penetrating, more irresistible, and even more protective, forces 
than cannon balls and strategic obstacles. These other forces are 
truly expansive and civilizing, but their law is the same; they also 
are limited within and without. 

G. De GReEeEF. 
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[ Zo be continued. | 


Gustav Ratzenbofer 


On Friday, October 10, Field-marshal-Lieutenant Gustav 
Ratzenhofer died at sea, on the return trip from the St. Louis 
Congress of Arts and Science, in which he was a conspicuous 
participant. He was in the sixty-third year of his age. His 
contemporaries have hardly begun to discover the significance of 
his contributions to sociology. His importance will doubtless 
be appraised much higher at the end of a half-century than it is 
at present. The next stage in the development of social science 
will surely testify to his influence in ways that will render 


increasing honor to his memory. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
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Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation. By Larcapio HEARN. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. 

On p. 160 of W. E. Griffis’ The Mikado's Empire is textual evi- 
dence that, so late as 1876, intelligent men, and theologians at that — 
rather in sooth because they were theologians — could harbor such 
atrocious notions about Shintoism, the ethnic faith of the Japanese, 
as the foliowing: “Shinto is in no proper sense of the term a 
religion In its lower forms it is blind obedience to govern- 
mental and priestly dictates.” The present reviewer bears these 
Christian apologists and heathen defamers “ witness that they have a 
zeal for God, but not according to knowledge.” They wrote in the 
days when hierology (comparative religion) was still inchoate, for 
C. P. Ticle’s Elements did not appear in its English dress until 1877; 
and when Japan’s abasement before the “Christian” powers was 
complete, and therefore everything Japanese assumed to be worth- 
less. But the reaction came, of course, and is now pretty well com- 
pleted. Japan’s novel yet glorious art conquered the world; Japan’s 
new yet ever-victorious army has conquered Russia’s imposing array ; 
and now Mr. Hearn completely routs the contemners of a great 
people’s sincere faith. The consensus of hierologists that no people 
was ever found without a religion had already been given; and the 
creed, cult, and ethics of Shintoism had been correctly described ; 
but it remained for Mr. Hearn to give a more complete and intimate 
account than had previously been done of the ancestorism in Shinto 
and of its profound influence upon politics and morality. 

It will surprise no one to learn that Mr. Hearn overdid his con- 
tention, just because such excess is the well-nigh inevitable reaction 
from the underestimate that he found current and sought to correct. 
As he states the case on p. 4: “Hitherto the subject of Japanese 
religion has been written of chiefly by the sworn enemies of that 
religion; by others it has been almost entirely ignored.” But now 
that “see-saw” has followed “see,” we may hope to win a final 
equilibrium of correct appreciation. To this end several corrections 
are called for; but, before they are made, clearness will be secured by 
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a concise analysis of the treatise; for in its course religion, politics, 
and morality are interwoven on a historic warp. The entire fabric 
runs about as follows: (Chap. 3) The real religion of the Japanese is 
ancestorism, which showed in three cults: the domestic, the com- 
munal, and the state. The domestic arose first, but the primitive 
family might include hundreds of households. Ancestorism in Japan 
confirms Spencer’s exposition of religious origins. The greater gods 
were all evolved from ghost-cults. Good men made good gods; bad 
men, bad ones. (Chap. 4) The domestic cult began in offerings of 
food and drink made at the grave; then, under Chinese influence, 
was transferred to the home before tablets, where it was maintained 
until this present by Buddhism. Thin tablets of white wood, 
inscribed with the names of the dead, are placed in a miniature 
wooden shrine, which is kept upon a shelf in some inner chamber. 
Tiny offerings of food, accompanied with brief prayer, must be made 
each day by some member of the household in behalf of all; for the 
blessed dead still need sustenance, and in return can guard the house. 
The Buddhist rite, however, made prayer, not to, but for these dead. 
The Japanese scholar Hirata is correct when he declares the worship 
of ancestors to be the mainspring of all virtues. (Chap. 5) The 
family was united only by religion. The father — not the mother — 
was supposed to be the life-giver, and was therefore responsible for 
the cult. Hence the inferior position of woman. The ancestral 
ghost of an uji, or family of several households, became later the 
ujigami, or local tutelar god. Subordination of young to old, of 
females to males, and of the whole family to its chief, who was at 
once ruler and priest, shows that the family organization was reli- 
gious and not marital. Both monogamy and the practice of parents 
selecting their child’s spouse arose because best accordant with reli- 
gion. Later custom makes the decision, not of the father alone, but 
of the household and kindred, determinative of any important step. 

(Chap. 6) The communal cult of the district ruled the family in 
all its relations to the outer world. The ujigami, or clan-god, was the 
spirit rather of a former ruler than of 2 common ancestor. Hochiman 
was a ruler, but Kasuga an ancestor. Beside the uji temple of a dis- 
trict, there may be a more important one dedicated to some higher 
deity. Every ujiko or parishioner is taken to the ujigami when one 
month old and dedicated to him. Thereafter he attends the temple 
festivals, which combine fun with piety; and he makes the temple 
groves his playground. Grown up, he brings his children here ; and, 
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if he leave home, pays his respects to the god on leaving and return- 
ing. Thus the social bond of each community was identical with the 
religious bond, and the cult of the ujigami embodied the moral expe- 
rience of the community. The individual of such a community 
enjoyed only a narrowly restricted liberty. Shintoism had no moral 
code, because at this ancestor stage of cult religion and ethics 
coincide. 

(Chap. 7) The great gods of nature were developed from 
ancestor-worship, though their real history has been long forgotten. 
(Chap. 8) Rites of worship and of purification were many. (Chap. 9) 
The rule of the dead extended to moral conduct and even to sump- 
tuary matters, language, and amusements. (Chap. 10) Buddhism 
absorbed the native ancestor-cult, but prescribed that prayers be said 
for them, not to them. In accordance with its principle, “ First 
observe the person, then preach the law”’—that is, accommodate 
instruction to the hearer’s capacity — Buddhism taught the masses 
metempsychosis instead of palingenesis, and the paradise of Amida 
instead of the nirvana of Buddha. Buddhism rendered its greatest 
service to Japan by education in the learning and arts of China. 
(Chap. 11) The higher Buddhism is a kind of monism. 

(Chap. 12) Japanese society was simply an amplification of the 
patriarchal family, and its clan-groups never united into a coherent 
body until 1871. At first the bulk of the people were slaves or serfs, 
but from the seventh century a large class of freedmen — farmers and 
artisans — came into existence. The first period of Japanese social 
evolution was based on a national head, the mikado, and a national 
cult, Shintoism ; it began in this seventh century, but developed to the 
limit of its type only under the Tokugawa shoguns, in the seventeenth 
century. 

Next to the priest-emperor at the head came the kugé, or ancient 
nobility, from whose ranks most of the later regents and shoguns 
were drawn. Next ranked the buké, or samurat, which was the pro- 
fessional military class, and was ruled by nearly three hundred 
daimyo, or feudal lords of varying importance. Next came the com- 
monalty, heimin, with three classes: farmers, artisans, and trades- 
men, the last being despised by the samurai, who also could cut down 
any disrespectful heimin with impunity. Lowest of all came the 
chori —pariahs, who were not counted Japanese at all, but mono, 
“things.” But even among them distinctions arose according to 
occupation. The close care taken of the native religion by the govern- 
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ment precluded rise of a church. Nor was Buddhism, divided into 
hostile sects and opposed by the samurat, ever able to establish a 
hierarchy independent of the government. Personal freedom was 
suppressed, as it would be now under socialism, which is simply a 
reversion to an overcome type. 

(Chap. 13) The second period of Japanese social evolution lasted 
from the eleventh to the nineteenth century, and was marked by 
dominance over the mikadoate of successive dynasties of shoguns. 
The permanence of this mikadoate amid all perturbations of the 
shogunate was owing to its religious nature. (Chap. 14) Following 
the lord in death, suicide, and vendetta were customs based on loyalty, 
and they involved the noblest self-sacrifice. (Chap. 15) Catholic 
missions were suppressed lest they should lead to the political con- 
quest of Japan. (Chap. 16) The Tokugawa shoguns exercised iron 
discipline, and now were brought to perfection those exquisite arts 
and manners of the Japanese. (Chap. 17) A revival of learning, 
begun in the eighteenth century, slowly led to a new nationalist sup- 
port of the mikado; and when by 1891 the shogun had resigned and 
the daimiates been abolished, the third period in Japan’s social evolu- 
tion began. (Chap. 18) In spite of outward seeming, the ancient 
socfal conditions and ancestor-cult still control every action. (Chap. 
19) The individual is still restrained by the conventions of the masses, 
by communistic guilds of craftsmen, and by the government’s prac- 
tice of taking loyal service in all its departments without giving 
adequate pecuniary reward. (Chap. 20) The educational system 
still maintains the old communism by training, not for indi- 
vidual ability, but for co-operative action. This is favored, too, by 
the universal practice of rich men meeting the personal expenses of 
promising students. (Chap. 21) Japanese loyalty and courage will 
support her army and navy, but industrial competition with other 
peoples calls for individual freedom. (Chap. 22) The Japanese are 
not indifferent to religion, and can be understood only by a study 
of their religious and social evolution. Future changes will be 
social, but ancestor-cult will persist, and offers an insuperable 
obstacle to the spread of Christianity. 

The critical reader will not have failed to meet in this summary 
many positions that challenge his previous knowledge, and whether 
these be correct or not can be determined only by an examination of 
the full text, which it eminently deserves. The reviewer, however, 
will confine himself to certain matters that seem to him the dominat- 
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ing errors of the whole. Probably three greater errors were never 
compressed into a single sentence than in this from p. 27: “ The real 
religion of Japan, the religion still professed in one form or another 
by the entire nation, is that cult which has been the foundation of all 
civilized religion and of all civilized society —ancestor-worship.” 
That ancestor-worship is still professed by the entire nation is nega- 
tived by all we know from other sources as well as all we should 
expect. The ancestor-worship native to Japan had been appropriated 
by Buddhism; and, since the revolution of 1868 with its disestablish- 
ment of that church, the Butsudan, where the tablets were kept, has 
been largely sold as an art object or has been simply disused. The 
mitamaya mentioned on p. 50, as if in extensive use for ancestor- 
worship, is found only in a few purist families, and is known to the 
mass of Japanese only as the rear apartment or structure of a Shinto- 
ist shrine. 

That ancestor-worship is “the real religion of Japan” and “ has 
been the foundation of all civilized religion” are errors that Mr. 
Hearn owes to Herbert Spencer’s influence, which is confessed here, 
and indeed is evident throughout the work. Perhaps nothing has 
brought Spencer into more discredit than the lengths he went to prove 
this basic nature of ancestorism in his Principles of Sociology, and the 
reader of pp. 121-24 of Mr. Hearn’s work will readily see how futile 
also is the attempt to show that the nature-deities of Shintoism were 
only “transfigured ghosts.” No, indeed, God did not make man and 
leave ghosts to make him religious. The heaven and the earth were 
here before ghosts, and man could personify them just as soon as he 
knew himself as a person, which he must have done long before he 
analyzed himself into a ghost-soul and a body. Had Mr. Hearn 
not ignored Réville, Max Miller, Pfleiderer, and Saussaye, while 
steeping himself in Spencer, he might have observed, what is plainly 
visible in Shintoism as elsewhere, that religion has two tap roots, 
ancestorism indeed, but also naturism. 

Again, Mr. Hearn’s sentence declares that ancestor-worship is 
“the foundation of all civilized society.” This is the prevailing view 
throughout the work, for example on pp. 23, 57, 86, 99, 175, and 320. 

ut other passages imply the saner view that religion and morality 
are co-ordinate functions of one man. Thus at p. 511 Mr. Hearn 
attributes Japan’s power to “her old religious and social training.” 
The many and strong cases of influence of religion upon conduct that 
can really be shown in Japan amount only to influence, of course, and 
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not to “ foundation” or “ origination.’’ A quite transparent case of 
Mr. Hearn’s error is where (p. 152) he attributes the exceptional 
cleanliness of the Japanese to their religion, which here, as usual, he 
sums up as ancestor-worship. One wonders, however, why this 
world-wide phenomenon of religion should determine a Japanese 
cleanliness; why ancestor-worshipers are not always clean, as for 
example the Chinese, who bathe most rarely. It seems saner to seek 
a cause for the unique daily bath of the Japanese in their also 
uniquely numerous thermal springs, which occur in no less than 388 
different localities. Symbolism did indeed, in Japan as elsewhere, 
lead to religious bathing in rivers; but bathing in rivers, as in ocean, 
was never popular in Japan until recently learned from the foreigner, 
whereas the thermal springs are crowded, and the daily baths at home 
are always taken exceedingly hot after the thermal pattern, for these 
have been found not only cleansing, but curing and warming, the 
last quality being a great merit where winters are cold and houses 
unheated. 

Finally, the reader need not expect to meet here any adequate 
reference to those vices that have been fostered by religion in Japan. 
The concubinage, confirmed by ancestorism, is once mentioned ; and 
the harlotry, promoted by phallicism (the phallos was frequently 
found in a brothel, though not exclusively there, of course), is rele- 
gated to a single footnote. But such matters can be learned else- 
where, whereas the close and frequent points of influence which 
religion exercised upon politics and morality in Japan can nowhere 
else be so well studied as here. 

EpmMuND BUCKLEY. 


Tue UNIveRSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L’anarchie et le collectivisme. By ALFRED NAQuET. Paris: E. 
Sansot, 1904. Pp. 250. Fr. 3.50. 

We need not present the author, his name being known through- 
out the world as that of a great politician, a learned chemist, and a 
profound philosopher. The name alone makes us anticipate a notable 
work. And so, indeed, it is. It has never been our fortune to read a 
more earnest, a deeper, or a more moderate as well as sympathetic 
criticism of anarchism, or, rather, of anarchistic communism. 

M. Naquet has undertaken to examine and criticise the doctrine 
of anarchistic communism, comparing it with the doctrine of col- 
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lectivism. In this he has succeeded well. The present work, before 
appearing as a volume, was published in L’humanité nouvelle. To 
M. Naquet anarchism is really the same as anarchistic communism, 
and the only doctrine of anarchistic communism is that presented by 
Kropotkin in Words of a Rebel and The Conquest of Bread. This is 
the only doctrine which he discusses, and in doing so he draws up a 
criticism of the teachings of Elisée Reclus and Jean Grave, who are 
disciples of the Russian anarchist. To this we shall object that the 
author either was ignorant of, or wilfully passed over in silence, the 
fact that anarchism is not anarchistic communism. Anarchism is a 
doctrine, the essence of which is the absence of authority, of govern- 
ment. It lies along the politico-moral line. Anarchistic communism 
is only a variety of this doctrine. It is a combination of the com- 
munistic doctrine —a variety of socialism, which displays itself in the 
economic line — with the anarchistic doctrine. Thus there may be 
anarchists who are not communists; and, in fact, there are many 
such. We shall only mention Tucker’s disciples. The title of the 
book is therefore wrong. It ought to have been Le communisme 
anarchique et le collectivisme autoritaire. The qualificative autori- 
taire is necessary, because there exists an anarchistic collectivism, as 
may be ascertained by reading the Spanish doctrinal pamphlets. 

We must further observe that anarchistic communism has other 
doctrinal representatives than Kropotkin. Many are those who have 
published pamphlets advocating an anarchistic-communistic system 
different from that proposed by Kropotkin. Among others may be 
mentioned: Enrico Malatesta, Ricardo Mella, Clemens, Parsons, 
and Dyer D. Lum. If M. Naquet had examined the doctrines of 
these writers, some of the criticisms which he makes would never 
have been written. 

These reservations aside —and the high value of M. Naquet’s 
book demanded them — we consider his work a monument to doc- 
trinal criticism. The author shows his sympathy for anarchistic 
communism. It stands for him as a very beautiful ideal. Neverthe- 
less, no adversary of anarchistic communism has ever published such 
a severe criticism, or shown in such a precise and irrefutable way 
that it represents a social system which is impossible of realization 
as long as human nature remains what it is. 

The book contains fifteen chapters. First of all, the analogies 
and differences between collectivism and anarchism are examined. 
In this first chapter we see that, in the author’s opinion, anarchism is 
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a social system without any sort of organization (p. 14). This is a 
mistake, hardly to be accounted for in M. Naquet. To admit the 
accuracy of that assertion, we must admit that absence of authority 
and government necessarily implies absence of organization. But 
such is not the case. This supposition is a gratuitous one and cannot be 
demonstrated. Moreover, many passages in the anarchistic literature 
assert the existence of “organization” in the anarchistic society. 
Kropotkin and Jean Grave themselves presuppose such an existence, 
though it is not formally expressed, as it is, for instance, in 
Malatesta’s pamphlets. Chap. 2 treats of “ La prise au tas” and pro- 
duction. Its argumentation seems irrefutable. Not so chap. 3, deal- 
ing with “ Les réserves ” — that is, the capital reserved by the capital- 
ists to be productive —in which we find a slight contradiction. M. 
Naquet says in substance (p. 42): If a capitalist reserves three- 
fourths or half of the benefits he reaps, he cannot be accused of 
having appropriated to himself the whole of the benefits, but only 
the part which was not reserved. And on p. 44 the author writes: 
“But the sums saved by the holders of capital, no matter whether 
they are spent or not, are no less taken away by them from the pro- 
ducers.”” These two assertions evidently contradict each other, and 
we wonder why. The fact is that M. Naquet did not intend the 
first assertion to maintain his argument. Apart from this contradic- 
tion, the chapter throughout is very clever. The same may be said 
of chap. 4, “ Répartition communiste;” chap. 5, “Les échanges ;” 
and chap. 6, “ Répartition collectiviste.” Chap. 7 is devoted to the 
study of luxury, science, and art in anarchism. After the criticism of 
the merciless logician, there is hardly anything left of Kropotkin’s 
conceptions. We shall only point out a mistake in the statement on 
p. 120, where he says: “ And since nowadays we judge men accord- 
ing to the results of their acts, and no longer according to some 
metaphysical rule, after the manner of religions; and since, while 
glorifying the altruist because of his kind action, and condemning 
the murderer because of his disastrous act, we proclaim with Littré 
that both are obeying equally irresistible impulses, we are obliged, 
by virtue of the same logic, to place the man of science and the artist 
above the drunkard.” M. Naquet is— with reason—a convinced 
determinist. He therefore contradicts himself when he places the 
scientist and the artist above the drunkard. Both are philosophically 
irresponsible for their acts. In consequence, there is no inferiority or 
superiority of one relative to the other. The acts of the savant are 
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better and more useful than those of the drunkard —that is all. As 
determinists, we must judge the deeds and not the doers, who, all 
conditions being given, could not help doing them. “La division du 
travail” and “ Evolution et révolution” are the subjects of chaps. 
8andg. In chap. 10 the communalistic form of the revolution, which 
seems dear to Kropotkin, is examined. The territorial federation 
does not seem desirable to M. Naquet, as he is inclined to consider it 
a regression. He believes in a future federation of the groups of 
producers all over the world, these groups being divided into a multi- 
tude of subgroups (pp. 158, 159). M. Naquet is at the same time 
right and wrong. He is right in believing in a federation of the 
groups of producers. He is wrong in considering the territorial 
federation as a regression. Both things will happen: on the eco- 
nomic side, grouping of the producers and federation of the groups ; 
on the political side, grouping of the individuals in territorial units, 
which we may call communes, and federation of these groups. We 
say that both things will take place, because already in our actual 
societies we see the embryo of the two phenomena. The workers of 
the same territorial unit, of the same commune, will syndicate in dis- 
tinct corporative groups. On the one hand, these groups combine in 
the commune to form what is called in France the bourses de travail, 
which form regional federations and also unite in the nation to form 
the “ Fédération nationale des bourses de travail de France.” On the 
other hand, the corporative groups of the same profession unite in the 
region and in the nation, and the national federations thus formed 
group themselves, according to professions, in the “ Fédération inter- 
nationale.” This is the case at least with a few professions, as 
miners, dock laborers, glove-makers. We see that even in the federa- 
tions developed on the economic line the starting-point is the com- 
mune, or the territorial unit. Simple reflection will show that the 
federation of those territorial units — that is, of the citizens living in 
those communes — will be forced upon them, because the neighboring 
communes have common interests, more or less independent of other 
and more distant groups. M. Naquet therefore is mistaken in seeing 
a regression in the territorial federations. Apart from this, his criti- 
cism of Kropotkin’s ideas is extremely just. The “ Principe 
d’autorité dans l’anarchie ” is examined in chaps. 11-13. On this sub- 
ject the author concludes his remarks with these words: “In Words 
of a Rebel and The Conquest of Bread Kropotkin, the man of 
science, has given place to the novelist.” This is a severe, but appro- 
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priate, conclusion. In chap. 14 the author examines the principle of 
population in the communistic society, which is a subject hardly 
touched upon by Kropotkin. His conclusion is clearly in favor of 
collectivism. The ideal is the anarchistic communism, but it is an 
ideal which will never be reached—so he says—not even in a 
theoretical infinite. We fully agree with this conclusion. 

A. anp H. Hamon. 


The Principles of Relief. By Epwarp T. Devine, Px.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. 495. 

One of the most competent leaders of intelligent philanthropy, a 
man with the highest academic equipment at the basis of a long, 
varied, and successful career in the administration of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York city, has done well to give to the 
public the ripe results of his reflections. While a certain amount of 
repetition of thoughts already published was inevitable in a system- 
atic treatise, every chapter and paragraph has its justification. In 
Part I (pp. 1-181) there is a strong, clear, logical presentation of the 
essential “ principles of relief,” and it is here that we come in contact 
with the matured conclusions of a mind trained in modern scientific 
method as well as in the varied experiences of practical labors. The 
fundamental and most fruitful idea of this discussion is that there is 
a normal standard of living which can be known and approximately 
measured, and that all relief work is to be judged by its success in 
aiding social debtors to find their place in a normal and well-balanced 
life. Most citizens are able to attain this standard without special 
help from charity, but many others would either perish or become 
degraded without such assistance. 

Following the clear statement of this central thought is a sane 
and convincing analysis of the regulative principles which should 
guide charitable persons and associations in their work. The groups 
of special problems are treated under the heads: elimination of dis- 
ease, the housing problem, relief of families in homes, breaking up of 
families, dependent children, dependent adults, family desertion, 
intemperance, industrial displacement, immigration, discrimination in 
relief. 

In Part II (pp. 185-266) is printed a most interesting and 
instructive collection of typical relief problems, taken mainly from 
cases recorded in the Registration Bureau of the New York Charity 
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Organization Society. Part III (pp. 269-357) is a sketch of certain 
aspects of relief; the English poor-law, and outdoor relief in 
America. Part IV (pp. 361-468) gives the story of relief methods 
at times of disasters —the Chicago fire, the Johnstown flood, etc. 
The criticism of the current belief that the reform of the poor-law in 
England in 1834 was the chief cause of better industrial conditions 
for the laborers is excellent, and the principle that such measures can 
be appreciated only in relation to the historical situation is sound. 
The author has set up a defense of material relief-giving which ought 
to correct the miser’s bias and help the generous to feel that they are 
not foolish if they give bountifully, if they also give wisely; and no 
author has ever succeeded better in telling us what it is to give wisely. 

There are certain points on which there is room for hesitation and 
question, although one may well pause before he challenges so emi- 
nent and careful an authority. Without going into details, one may 
mention the optimistic estimates of the need for relief, this need being 
measured by the standard set up by Dr. Devine himself. The facts 
of infant mortality, the numerous deaths from “ starvation diseases,” 
the miserably inadequate amounts doled out to needy families, the 
testimony of physicians, teachers, and missionaries, seem not to have 
due consideration in this book. Some of our leading workers in child- 
saving societies will not be ready to accept the estimates of cost, or 
the arguments which seem unduly favorable to institutional treat- 
ment, or the representation that the placing-out system is burdening 
the rural community in order to relieve the rich cities. The advice 
to churches to cease giving material relief runs counter to ancient 
traditions, but the author’s argument deserves serious thought. 

Looking back over the literature of charity produced during the 
last twenty years in America, we are bound to place this volume in 
the very front rank, with few companions in the specific field; and 
we must regard it as indispensable to the serious student of the 
general subject. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Poverty. By Ropert Hunter. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1904. Pp. 382. 

In his volume, entitled Poverty, Robert Hunter has rendered for 

the United States the same service which Frederick Engels rendered 

to England sixty years ago by the publication of his volume on The 
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Condition of the Working Class. In each case the author has 
revealed the struggle of the wage-earning poor, and of those who 
have been worsted and have sunk below the level of the wage- 
earners; and in each case the extent and dimensions of the picture 
are such as had not been attempted by a previous author in the same 
field. 

Frederick Engels’ book has not been superseded by the work of 
more recent investigators. It remains the classic presentation of the 
life of the poor in England in the decade 1840-50. Some of the 
prophecies of the young author have not been fulfilled after sixty 
years, because it is given to no man unerringly to read the future. 
Recognizing this fact, Robert Hunter has striven to avoid the allure- 
ments of prophecy and to confine himself to describing and inter- 
preting the phenomena among which we all live, though few of us 
possess the vision requisite to the work of interpretation. 

No student of philanthropy, or of sociology, can afford to ignore 
this book. Its main contentions concerning the extent of poverty and 
the active immediate causes thereof may well become the subject of 
wide and fruitful discussion. It is reasonable to expect that the 
charge of exaggeration may be brought with regard to the extent of 
poverty as defined by the author and also with regard to the influence 
of immigration. But candid effort to refute the author’s position will 
only bring to light once more the sorry inconclusiveness of the official 
figures upon the collection and publication of which the individual 
states and the federal government expend vast sums for sadly 
unscientific results. 

The list of authorities cited is, perhaps, somewhat weakened by 
the inclusion of names so little convincing to the scientific reader as 
those of Mrs. Van Vorst and Mr. W. J. Ghent; but when all deduc- 
tions on the grounds of inclusiveness have been made, the arsenal of 
facts here brought to the attention of the critic must command the 
respect of the candid. 


FLORENCE KELLEY. 


Politique et religion: Questions du temps présent. By J. B. 
Ripert. Paris: Perrin, 1904. Pp. xi+ 287. Fr. 3.50. 
This book, which is easily read, contains a little of everything, 
but nothing very deep. A few titles of chapters will give an idea of 
the book: “ Politics ;” “The Parties in Parliament ;” “ A Few Out- 
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ward Signs of Morality;” “On the Foundations of Morals;” 
“ Rational Character of the Religious Feeling.” In short, the aim of 
the book is to prove the superiority of the religious doctrine as the 
foundation of morals, and the necessity for France to be religious if 
she will live and progress. This demonstration is made with the usual 
commonplace topics, and the arguments are so weak that it would be 
a loss of time to try to refute them. The social phenomena are 
observed and analyzed in quite a superficial way. The deductions 
often make us smile, and the few just ones which we meet scattered 
through the book are marred by commonplace repetitions. To think 
that the author is a member of Parliament and means to rule France! 
M. Ripert declares as an axiom: “ The loss of the family spirit is the 
result of the dissolution of the marriages” (p. 32), forgetting to 
prove the existence of this loss, and, in case it should be admitted, 
that divorce is really the cause. Elsewhere (p. 61) we read this 
extraordinary assertion: “ Nothing could induce the beggar to give 
up his lucrative profession’ ! The proof is still more extraordinary 
than the assertion. Here it is in all its ingenuity: “In spite of the 
foundation of works of assistance through labor, in spite of the 
bureau de bienfaisance and the public aid of which the beggar does 
not forget to make the most, mendicity is ever increasing.” We must 
confess that such demonstrations disarm the critic by their puerility. 
The book is full of assertions imperturbably expressed as axiomatic 
truths, when they really need to be proved and fully demonstrated. 
In short, Politique et religion is an insignificant book which the stu- 
dent of sociology should not read if he values his time. 


A. AND H. H. 


Methods of Industrial Peace. By N. P. Grrman. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. Pp. 436. 

The student of social movements has a doubly difficult task; not 
only is there a rapid growth of knowledge through critical investiga- 
tions, but the facts themselves change while we are looking at the 
stream. Therefore we must have new books on the “ labor question.” 
It was desirable, for example, to place the results of the studies of the 
Industrial Commission in intelligible form for the public to consider. 
Within the last ten years experiments have been tried on a vast scale. 
The “sliding scale,” once so generally accepted as a panacea, has 
fallen into disrepute. 
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It was well, therefore, that a skilful and sober student, as Pro- 
fessor Gilman is, should gather up the sure results of these recent 
investigations and practical experiments, and interpret their signi- 
ficance. This he has done in sixteen chapters, in which he discusses 
with utmost impartiality the combinations of employers and of work- 
ingmen, collective bargaining, the sliding scale, the incorporation of 
industrial unions, boards of conciliation and arbitration, and legal 
regulation of labor disputes. The treatment is characterized by 
insight, sobriety, and accurate learning. 

The author rightly thinks that wage-workers need a better train- 
ing in the elements of economic science, and he adds: “Common- 
school education should be so revised that some tuition in these 
matters shall be given before the boy gets out into the world as a 
worker at fourteen or sixteen.” How many boys at fourteen could 
comprehend such instruction? A better suggestion is found in the 
schools for adults in New York city; because only the superficial 
aspect of economic activity can be understood by children. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


Out of Work. By Frances A. Kettor. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 292. 

Miss Kellor’s previous studies of convict women and correctional 
institutions gave her an admirable preparation for the investigation 
of employment bureaus. It was high time to concentrate attention 
upon these useful but much-abused agencies. The descriptions of 
places and people are spicy enough, but the analysis of the connection 
of intelligence offices with vice and suffering touches the tragic. No 
previous study has accumulated such a wealth of information on this 
vital problem. The author has very properly aimed to give a clear 
and adequate statement of the entire situation and has dealt out 
advice sparingly. Yet she has probably suggested about all the 
measures for betterment which give any promise of immediate 
usefulness. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


Life in Sing Sing. By Number 1500. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1904. 

The story of a convict is not wholesome for general reading, but 

may be useful to students of criminal sociology. There is danger 

from the bias of cynicism and resentment which clouds the vision of 
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a punished man. In this volume certain important facts and sug- 
gestions are found, especially those relating to diet, cleanliness, 
industries, and educational agencies, and the hopeful words relating 
to Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth. The criticisms of Elmira Reforma- 
tory and of the Bertillon system of identification are not supported 
by evidence, and the prison structure of Sing Sing has been improved 
since this description was written. 


Monsieur, Madame et... . lVautre! Histotre d’un scandale. 
By Victor CHARBONNEL et la rédaction de la Raison. 
Paris: Société Parisienne d’édition, 1904. Pp. 333. Fr. 
3.50. 

We shall only mention this volume as a sociological document. It 
relates real and interesting facts which paint vividly certain customs 
of the political and journalistic worlds of France. It may be that 
these facts, being related by one of the parties concerned, are a little 
overdrawn, be it consciously or not; but, such as they are, they have 
their importance for the thinker, the sociologist, and the moralist. 


A. AND H. H. 


Intoxicants and Opium in All Lands and Times. By Dr. AND 
Mrs. WiLsur F. Crarts, AND Missts MARY AND MARGARET 
W. Lerrcn. Revised edition. Washington, D. C.: The 
International Reform Bureau, 1904. 


While this compilation is frankly a vigorous and partisan plea 
for prohibition of the liquor traffic everywhere and always, it is more 
particularly an impassioned protest against toleration of the sale of 
intoxicants and opium by the “Christian nations” to the inferior 
races in Africa and elsewhere. The volume is chiefly a collection of 
testimonies from missionaries in all parts of the world. 


C. R. 
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The New Labor Party in England.— Within the last three or four years 
a factor has begun to make itself felt in English politics, the significance of 
which few Englishmen, and, as is to be expected, still fewer foreigners, appreciate. 
The new Labor party is a result of the trade-union movement. The British and 
Irish trade unions have now held for a long time an annual congress, which 
chooses a “ parliamentary committee” to represent their political interests. 

Careful observers of the situation have felt for some time that a successful 
socialistic or labor party could be organized only through these trade unions, with 
their strong foothold in the centralized industries and their very great financial 
resources. In the year 1899 the Trades-Union Congress passed a resolution direct- 
ing its parliamentary committee to call a congress of trade unions and socialistic 
societies to organize the political representation of workingmen. 

The result was that in February, 1900, there met in London a gathering com- 
posed of delegates from sixty-seven trade unions having a membership of 545,316, 
and three socialistic societies, namely, the Independent Labor Party (the “I. 
L. P.,” so called), the Social-Democratic Federation, and the Fabian Society. 
These three societies had an aggregate membership of 22,861. At this convention 
a Labor Representation Committee was chosen from among the delegates of the 
constituent bodies just mentioned. 

The principal question at this first congress and also later was the position of 
the new organization relative to the existing political parties. The formation of 
an independent party seemed a difficult and expensive undertaking; but, on the 
other hand, a Conservative minority among the trade-unionists made it impossible 
to swing the full strength of the new movement to the side of the Liberals. In 
view of these difficulties a policy was finally agreed upon, by which labor members 
of Parliament were to hold together on all questions relating to labor, but were 
free otherwise to ally themselves with either of the oid parties. 

This arrangement continued in force for two or three years, during which time 
the movement was rapidly gaining ground, both in point of numbers, and in the 
winning of several notable victories by Labor Representation Committee candi- 
dates. In February, 1903, however, a change occurred. It was decided that hence- 
forth labor candidates should refrain from identifying themselves with either of 
the parties, and should use only the word “Labor” as their party name. The 
new party has organized itself along the lines laid down by the English trade 
unions. The delegates to the annual convention have one vote for every 1,000 
members of the trade union, trade council, or socialistic society which they repre- 
sent. The growth of the party is remarkable; from a membership of 353,070 in 
1900-1901, it has increased to 956,025 for the year 1903-4. In general the great 
majority of the English trade-unionists have given their allegiance to the new 
movement, with the notable exception, however, of some 450,000 miners, who, 
with their six representatives in Parliament, hold fast to the Liberal party. 

The Labor party has as yet no official program; its own organization has, up 
to the present, formed its principal aim. Beyond the nationalization of the rail- 
roads, and the reform of trade-union legislation, nothing to which it has lent its 
support has proceeded farther than the usual Liberal program. 

The relation of the new party to socialism is a complicated one. The positive 
ideas of the socialists are constantly winning more and more ground among the 
trade-unionists, who seem to feel little or no hostility to socialism. If the earnest 
and capable socialist leaders are able to wait, and not press forward too rapidly, 
the future of the Labor party is undoubtedly in their hands. 
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So far as the next parliamentary elections are concerned, the new party may 
count with considerable certainty upon having twenty, perhaps thirty, and possibly 
even forty, representatives elected.— Epwarp R. Pease, “ Die neue Arbeiterpartei 
in England,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. XIX (1904), 
E. B. W. 


Fashion. — Two opposing tendencies are ever manifested in human life; one 
sets in the direction of socialistic uniformity, of conformity to type, of passive 
acquiescence; the other makes for change and innovation, for the restlessness of 
individual initiative struggling to pass beyond the bounds of social convention. 
The former tendency is generally maintained by the psychological principle of 
imitation. 

Fashion combines and satisfies in an especial manner both of these contrasted 
and yet complementary tendencies; for the essential of fashion is a specialized 
sort of conformity, which is nevertheless not without a certain individuality. 
Fashion signifies uniformity within a certain limited group, whose members are 
complacent in the assurance that they are conspicuously marked off and differenti- 
ated from all outside of the group. 

Clothing, social conduct, amusements, constitute the specific field of fashion ; 
for here no dependence is placed on really vital motives of human action; no 
objective justification is necessary, and these fields are accordingly relinquished to 
a rule which becomes unendurable in the matter of religious faith or scientific 
interests. 

Fashion increases in mutability with the growth of civilization. The savage 
has a deep-rooted distrust of what is new and unfamiliar, but the civilized man 
has risen superior to this feeling of insecurity in the presence of the novel. He 
has, moreover, neither the deep-seated hostility which suffices to maintain group 
demarkations among the uncivilized, nor the mental stimulus of new and vivid 
impressions which satisfies the need of change among primitive men. 

As was hinted at above, fashion makes possible a kind of social obedience 
which at the same time has elements of individual initiative. The dude, for 
example, who practices a variation from the prevailing style upon the quantitative 
side in that he goes to the last extreme in his use of the fashion, is both, in a sense, 
a leader and a follower. In this connection we may find a parallel in democracy, 
which leads persons to seek the dignity and sensation of command, but tends to a 
confusion and ambiguity of sensations and a failure to distinguish between ruling 
the mass and being ruled by it. 

It is curious to note that the very negation of the dicta of fashion becomes 
at times fashionable, just as atheism has been made into a religion and freedom 
has grown intolerant and arbitrary. 

In regard to woman, if one may venture to generalize, greater similarity 
among the different members of her sex, together with the weakness of her social 
position, at least until very recently, goes to explain her regard for custom, for what 
is generally accepted, and, at the same time, her anxiety for all the relative indi- 
vidualization and personal conspicuousness that remain. And these are elements 
which compensate in a certain sense for her lack of position in a class based on a 
calling or profession. 

By a strict conformity to all outward social requirements, sensitive and deli- 
cate natures often throw a veil over their personal feelings and tastes, fearing lest 
a peculiarity in externals may betray a peculiarity of their innermost soul. The 
trivialities and commonplaces of conversation are but a mask which prevents one 
from looking into the depths of the individual soul. Thus by relinquishing to 
conventionality the externals of life, we save for ourselves, independent and intact, 
the citadel of our innermost experiences. 

The feeling of shame results from the isolation of the individual; hence it 
happens that as soon as he feels the sanction of fashion, that is, of concerted 
action, he loses the sense of embarrassment and modesty. Indeed, many fashions 
tolerate breaches of modesty which, if suggested to the individual alone, would be 
angrily repudiated.— Grorc SIMMEL, /nternational Quarterly, October, 10904. 

E. B. W. 
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Suicide in Cities.—In spite of the difficulties in the way of accurate 
statistics of suicide, such as, for example, uncertainty in regard to the number by 
drowning, there is nevertheless valuable statistical material accessible, as in the 
reports issued by the city of Munich, which extend to sixty-one cities of Germany, 
and present very interesting results in regard to the influence of the city and of the 
inclinations of its inhabitants upon suicide. 

It has long been known that suicides are more frequent in cities than in the 
country — indeed, according to Rehfisch, from two to three times as frequent. This 
is not surprising when it is considered that in the cities the struggle for existence 
is carried on with the greatest keenness, and that there nervous tension reaches 
its highest pitch. The increasing differentiation of economic and social life in the 
city, the necessity of labor on the part of several members of the family in order 
to provide support, the inroads of alcoholism under these circumstances, and the 
deficient physique transmitted to children by overworked or debauched parents — 
all of these factors are significant in their influence upon suicide. 

In an examination of the frequency of suicides in cities, there are two points 
which it is necessary to keep in view. One is the relation between the percentage 
of suicides in the given city, and that in the district in which the city lies. Where 
the average of the district is high, there the suicides in cities will be still a little 
higher; and where it is low, as in the Rhineland, the figures for suicides in the 
cities of the district will show a perceptible rise. 

A second important factor is the effect of an increase in the population of 
cities upon the percentage of suicides. Not less than twenty-six of the sixty-one 
cities in the Munich report show a perhaps unexpected decrease in suicides along 
with a remarkable increase in population; in a number more the proportion 
between population and suicides does not change; while in the remaining cities 
there has been an insignificant increase in the number of suicides. 

In view, however, of the short period covered by the statistics, it is not to be 
hastily concluded that the increase of city populations has in reality no effect 
upon the prevalence of suicide among the inhabitants. 

When we turn from the comparison of suicide in a district as a whole, and in 
its cities, and give our attention to a comparison of the statistics of suicide in 
various cities of the empire, all uniformity vanishes. Large cities of nearly equal 
populations vary widely in their statistics of suicide, and the same is true of the 
smaller cities. The industrial character of a city throws as little light upon the 
matter, for the highly industrial cities of the Rhineland and Westphalia with their 
thousands of working-people stand very low in their percentages of suicides. 
Indeed, we do not arrive at a tenable ground of explanation for the wide varia- 
tions, reaching from 0.70 to 3.72 suicides per 10,000 inhabitants in the sixty-one 
cities studied, until we take up the matter of the religious complexion of the 
districts and cities in the list. An examination of the cities in question reveals the 
fact that in general the cities having low figures for suicides are those of the 
Catholic districts, such as the Rhine country, while the cities with the highest 
figures for suicide are those where a Protestant population is predominant. For 
example, in the three purely Catholic districts of Aachen, Miinster, and Oppeln, 
during the years 1892-96, there were 5.4, 7.0, and 8.4 suicides respectively, per 
100,000 inhabitants, while in the three purely Protestant districts of Potsdam, 
Magdeburg, and Liegnitz the figures rose to 32.9, 33.5, and 39.4 respectively. In 
Bavaria the suicides among Protestants were two and a half times as numerous as 
among Catholics in the district. These facts seem to indicate an undeniable reli- 
gious factor in the frequency of suicides— Dr. Hans Rost, “ Der Selbstmord in 
den Stidten,” Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, Vol. VI (1904), p. 2. 

E. B. W. 


English Prisons and Their Methods.— The British public has had it fre- 
quently borne in upon them, especially by headlines in the press, that the inmates 
of our prisons are “ coddled criminals.” This charge of coddling seems to have 
been accepted by at least a section of the public as the only criticism applicable to 
a system which its advocates regard as hardly capable of improvement. 

Having had personal, though enforced, experience of English prison adminis- 
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tration, I have naturally formed opinions and come to conclusions with regard 
thereto. I have no intention of making an attack upon English prison officials as 
a body. Many of them, I feel sure, are most excellent men, performing highly 
distasteful, though necessary, duties. At the same time many of them are devotees 
of the system as it exists and either cannot see or, if they see, will not admit that it 
is capable of improvement. The result is that prison officials become more or less 
a caste and regard the prisoner from that standpoint. 

In regard to the “ coddling,” I may say at once, as one who has been subjected 
to what has been called by that name, that it does not in fact exist. It may 
astonish some persons to learn that the convict is far worse off today than he was 
when transportation was in vogue, and in almost every respect his lot compares 
unfavorably with that of a convict in any other civilized country. 

Prisons exist for the purpose of punishment, and this should be kept promi- 
nently in view. In regard to the jail-bird class, English prisons somewhat fail in 
this purpose, by not making them feel their punishment sufficiently. For every 
person is treated alike, and accordingly everyone feels his punishment not alike, 
but quite differently. To one man it is a living death, to another it is merely a 
temporary inconvenience. The curse of the present English prison system is that 
it is not reformatory. It manufactures criminals, and it never succeeds in leading 
back the professional criminal to the paths of virtue, and does not even attempt 
it. At the present time the public expends £650,000 annually in maintaining a 
few thousand prisoners, who are employed in unremunerative labor and are dis- 
charged from prison in every way unfitted to lead an honest life. Those who are 
charged with the administration of the English prison system know that it is a 
distasteful and degrading punishment. They desire that it shall remain so because, 
as I think, they fail to see that a prison should aim at being something other, or 
rather something more, than a vindictive or retributive institution. The primary 
object of such a place should be the emendation of the culprit, and until such object 
is recognized, and not only recognized but given practical effect, English prisons 
will remain, as I believe in my soul they are today, forcing-houses for criminals, 


paupers, and lunatics— H. J. B. Montcomery, /nternational Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1904. E. B. W. 


Note on Funerary Ornaments from Rubiana and a Coffin from Sta. 
Anna, Solomon Islands.-—Specimens illustrated on an accompanying plate in the 
article were obtained from graves of Rubiana, Solomon Islands, by Rear-Admiral 
(the captain) Davis during the punitive expedition of 1901. They are, it is 
believed, the first specimens of this character to reach this country. These speci- 
mens are studied in connection with a miniature basket-work, but containing a 
skull, probably that of a chief, brought back by Admiral Davis in 1894. These 
specimens are sticks ornamented with tridacna shell secured by rattan lashings. 
Inside the skull-house were found massive rings, also of tridacna shell. When these 
rings are compared with similar objects still in use, it seems highly probable that 
some at least were rough copies, made for funerary purposes, of rings worn by the 
deceased as breast ornaments. 

Of these funerary objects the most striking by far is the large tridacna slab 
carved in a fretwork design, and measuring 27 cm. in height. This was doubtless 
originally the “door” of a mortuary hut, similar to the hut brought back in 1894. 
The design on this slab becomes interesting when viewed in connection with one of 
the smaller pieces. In the slab the design consists of a double row of small 
anthropomorphic figures dancing with arms akimbo. The design is represented 
in the solid portion. Now, it is quite a comprehensible phase in the history of 
artistic evolution that the artist copying a design in pierced work should pay more 
attention to the open spaces than the solid portion. Becoming conventionalized, 
the “arms akimbo” are seen as unmeaning curls, and in the small plaque the 
bodies of the figures disappear. 

A wooden figure of a fish containing a human skull was also obtained at about 
the same time on the island of Sta. Anna. Sometimes a corpse is kept this way for 
years, the natives waiting for a great funeral feast. The inhabitants of the 
Rubiana lagoon had made themselves notorious for their murders both of white 
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men and of natives during their head-hunting expeditions. Fines of so many pigs 
in earlier days let them to value white men in terms of pigs. The presence of a 
man-of-war sent them to the bush. Severe measures had to be adopted. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Codrington, the Solomon Islanders are ancestor-worshipers. They put 
the head of a chief in a basket and house, call it a tindalo, and “ believe every 
tindalo was once a man.” Admiral Davis destroyed these cairns or tindalos. It is 
evident that in so doing he was inflicting on the natives the severest punishment 
possible, and one which robbed them of their “ natural calls for help in danger and 
distress.”— Man, published under the direction of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, September, 1904. BB. EZ. FP. 


The Ideality of the Asthetic Feelings.—Since Schiller coined the expres- 
sion “das Ideal und das Leben” (ideal and life), “the ideality of the zxsthetic 
feelings” has been the usual term for the effect of art. So it is customary to 
speak of the ideal and apparent feelings which art is producing as opposed to real 
feelings. It is said that art produces no feeling, but merely a representation of a 
feeling. 

Witasek in his psychological analyses is probably the most important follower 
of ideality, declaring that art does not create any feelings, but merely imaginations 
of feelings. I maintain that in appreciating a work of art I do not only represent 
the feeling, but have it. 

Feeling in art-appreciation is either abstract thinking, as in science, or pure 
feeling, vivid passionate excitement, as in ordinary life-affairs. This is a dilemma, 
from which there is no way out as long as we compare the effect of art and the 
effect of life in their totalities. But, comparing their single elements, we see that 
some of those in life are present in the work of art, and some are missing. The 
whole of the effect of art can be different from life and still be analogous. 

A psychological analysis of the effect of art and the effect of life shows the 
wealth of feelings in our moods, and that, if our feeling depended on reality, it 
would never extend to nature and to fiction, concerning which we have, in fact, 
most feeling. Feeling does not proceed along lines so logical as to depend on 
reality. 

It is easier to dissolve into feeling over a fantasy artistically created than 
over a real person. Figures of art do not touch our sphere of volition, and sym- 
pathy for their vicissitudes is selfless. Only in art can I so dissolve myself in 
another that the recognition of my own personality, against which the other 
stands as a stranger, disappears entirely, and the limit between me and the other 
falls and I am unified with him. This feeling into the identification of another is 
the real province of art. For the robber whose adventures we are following on 
the stage we have this inner feeling. For the robber whose depredations call us 
from the theater to the street our feeling is aroused because of a real event which 
puts our volition to the test. 

The less we are driven by art to practical, active action, the better we can 
give ourselves up to the feeling into the represented condition of feelings. Hence, 
if you separate the single elements of moment in the effects of art, feeling is not 
silenced by a work of art, but manifested most strongly because it does not share 
in any impulse of the will— ANNA TuMARKIN, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
philosophische Kritik, Vol. V, p. 125. n ¥. 


Shortcomings in the Execution of Punishment.— The debate in the Reichs- 
tag on May 13, 1904, has passed by without action. After the enormous agitation 
of the press over these questions of the punishment and reformation of criminals, 
this negative outcome is astonishing. But, at any rate, the public is still interested. 
That there are weaknesses in prison administration will not here be denied. But 
they are different from those emphasized by the press. 

First, there is a lack of balance between the justice of the punishment and its 
execution. If you hold as the ideal the moral improvement of offenders, there is 
certainly a shortcoming when, with 75 per cent. of those held in detention for 
short terms of punishment, there is complete or almost complete failure to reach 
the end. Of punishment and moral betterment one cannot speak reasonably when 
the imprisonment is from one day to three months. There is only one effect from 
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these short terms of imprisonment; that is, to blunt the feelings concerning 
prisons. On the other hand, one must admit that many of the terms of imprison- 
ment are too long for educational results. If punishment works no improvement 
in three or four years, it will not, generally speaking, do so in a longer period. The 
only result of the lengthened terms of imprisonment is to make the criminal not 
dangerous to public safety. On the first offense many criminals are pushed deeper 
and deeper into crime by a brief period of confinement in company with criminals 
by heredity and profession. Therefore too short imprisonments at the beginnings 
of their careers cause too long imprisonments later. It is contrary to sound poli- 
tics to let loose criminals by birth. Here punishment must be completed by subse- 
quent measures of safety. Colonies for obligatory work should be established 

There is enough danger of contagion in our penitentiaries. There should be 
less use of imprisonment. Probation, the parole, and conditional pardon should, 
in the cases of those not criminal by birth, be used much more than heretofore. 

Adults held for investigation, and children on all arrests, should be kept under 
separate roofs from those sheltering confirmed criminals. For the attention of 
recidivists and defectives there should be a specially trained staff. 

Finally, in Prussia there is a mistake in the dualism of administration. The 
division between the ministry of justice and the ministry of the interior brings 
untoward results. The prisons are too large. The number of prisoners in each 
should be limited to five hundred, so that the director can become acquainted with 
each individual. 

In conclusion, however, we should say that Krohne is right in declaring that 
too much is expected from punishment.— Von Roupen, Zeitschrift fiir Social- 
wissenschaft, October, 1904. H. E. F. 


American Charities in German Eyes.— Dr. Emil Miinsterberg, president 
of the department of public charities of Berlin, has given an account of his impres- 
sions of American methods to the readers of Charities, preliminary to a report in 
his own magazine, Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen. 

Dr. Miinsterberg did not cease during his visit to speak with wonder of the 
emulsion of charity and politics which he found in every city under the name of 
public relief administration. “‘ You must work earnestly against this,” he said. 
“TI cannot believe that such a condition of affairs can stand against public opinion, 
and it is for you to create this public opinion and take the departments of charities, 
tenements, and health as much out of poiitics as you have the department of 
education.” Some difficulty was experienced in understanding why the men who 
devote not only money, but knowledge and devotion as well, to charitable and social 
work are not the heads of the different departments of the public administration. 

The accurate and accessible records kept by co-operating organized charities 
in this country were warmly commended, as were also the knowledge and devotion 
of the officers of these societies, which, although often almost without formal 
affiliation, nevertheless co-operate effectively through the personal agreement and 
understanding of their leaders. 

The sums spent for outdoor relief by the public organization of charity seem 
very small compared with the sums distributed by German poor-boards. Private 
charitable organizations supplement the failing public work, and in many cases 
distribute large sums annually. The total expenditure for public and private 
charities in the United States seems insufficient, when compared with the total for 
Germany. But several widely varying conditions must affect this impression. The 
people of Germany are more accustomed to receiving help of varying kinds than 
are Americans, and, furthermore, the preventive measures taken by private societies 
in the United States and their effort to give work to all who need it (a thing more 
possible in America than in older countries) are leading factors which must be 
considered in making a comparison. The spirit of self-support is stimulated also by 
the work of the social settlements in America. 

Dr. Miinsterberg expresses himself as having “‘ formed a strong impression 
that the charge of utilitarianism, which is so frequently applied to American insti- 
tutions, must be withheld in the field of charities and social work; indeed, that, 
on the other hand, we are discussing a work and a spirit of unlimited idealism.” 
—Charities, November 12, 1904. E. B. W. 
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